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HOW 
TO GET 
ALONG 

WITH 
PEOPLE 

OF OTHER 


FAITHS 


HIS article is addressed primar- 

ily to Catholics, though readers 

of other faiths are encouraged to 

consider what it has to say. The top- 

ic has been receiving considerable 

attention from Catholic writers and 
leaders in recent years. 

Some of these approach it from a 
negative viewpoint, starting with the 
question, “What’s wrong with the at- 
titude of Catholics toward people of 
other faiths?” Others approach it 
from an apologetic angle; they feel 
they must apologize for the attitudes 
and actions of their Catholic breth- 
ren. 

This will not be written in a neg- 
ative or apologetic vein. Its purpose 
is to set down some inescapable facts 
and positive principles concerning 
the right relationship between Cath- 
olics and their fellow citizens who 
are in the majority, but who do not 
believe as Catholics believe. 

Catholics can maintain this right 
relationship only by possessing a 
clear understanding of three things. 
They are 1) The inescapable intel- 
lectual opposition between their re- 
ligious views and those of other 
Americans; 2) The many opportuni- 
ties for united action with their non- 
Catholic fellow Americans; 3) The 
rules that should govern them in de- 
bate or friendly argument with those 
who hold different religious views. 


Simple suggestions and rules that will help 
Catholics to live without friction in the 
midst of millions who disagree with them. DONALD F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 
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I. THE INESCAPABLE 
OPPOSITION 


. is no point in denying the 
fact that there is bound to be 
opposition to the Catholic viewpoint 
on religion, sometimes resulting in 
violent attacks or discrimination and 
prejudice of one kind or another. 

Consider the glaring contradiction 
that exists between the Catholic in- 
tellectual viewpoint on religion and 
that of other groups in the midst of 
which Catholics must live. 

One large group in America is 
that of the agnostics. Agnostics are 
those who maintain, either as a the- 
ory or in practice, that they cannot 
know anything certain about spiritual 
realities, such as the soul of man, 
God, sin, heaven, hell, eternity. Con- 
vinced Catholics, on the contrary, 
maintain that they not only can but 
do know many certain truths about 
these realities and that they can dem- 
onstrate the truth of what they know. 


Another large group in America is 
that of the Protestants, both of the 
Pentecostal or emotional kind, and 
of the more formal types that retain 
something of a ritual and of sacra- 
ments. All Protestants have, in vary- 
ing degrees, two related things in 
common: 1) holding sacred the right 
to their private judgment and opin- 
ion on the exact interpretation of the 
teachings of Jesus Christ; 2) reject- 
ing a supreme authority set up by 
Christ in any church to guarantee 
the right statement and interpreta- 
tion of His teaching. 

Catholics hold exactly the oppo- 
site, namely, that in all matters of 
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faith and morals they are bound to 
submit their personal judgments to 
the authoritative declarations of the 
Catholic Church, as transmitted to 
them through the pope, bishops and 
pastors. Some small groups of Prot- 
estants, such as high church Angli- 
cans, would reject the notion that 
they hold their private judgment to 
be supreme; but they agree with all 
other Protestants in refusing to rec- 
ognize an infallible teaching author- 
ity in matters of faith and morals. 


A third group in intellectual op- 
position to Catholics is that of the 
Jews. Whether religiously active or 
not, they maintain that the Messiah, 
as the Saviour promised throughout 
the Old Testament of the Bible, has 
not yet appeared on earth. Catho- 
lics, on the contrary, are convinced 
that Jesus Christ was and is the Mes- 
siah, the Saviour of the world. 

Now such clear-cut contradictions 
of viewpoint are bound to produce 
frictions that cannot be avoided and 
that must be accepted with patience 
by Catholics. No matter how unas- 
sumingly the latter go about practic- 
ing their religion, they are bound to 
be considered smug, arrogant, un- 
yielding, by some who reject certain- 
ties in religion, by some who reject 
authority in religion, by some who 
reject Christ in their religion. 


More than that, these definite con- 
tradictions will sometimes lead to 
suspicions, false accusations, even 
discriminatory action on the part of 
some who reject the certainties of 
the Catholic way of life. For exam- 
ple, the organization known as 
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“Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church and 
State” is motivated largely by a grim 
suspicion of the intentions of Catho- 
lics. No matter how often or how 
publicly Catholic authorities in Amer- 
ica state that they devoutly prefer 
separation of church and state, the 
POAU operates on the assumption 
that this is a fraud. 


So too there will always be men 
like Paul Blanshard, whose free- 
swinging attacks on the Catholic 
Church stem from his violent dis- 
like of the notion of authority and 
a hierarchy in religion. 

And there will always be book- 
lets and leaflets published by the 
devotees of private judgment in reli- 
gion against the personal lives of 
priests and nuns, because these are 
symbols of the certainties held by 
Catholics and of the authority that 
is a keystone of the structure of 
Catholic belief. 

There is no need for Catholics to 
be upset by such phenomena. Their 
reaction should be personal or in- 
ternal, and social or external. 


Their personal reaction should be 
marked: 1) by patience, modeled on 
the patience of Christ Himself, Who, 
though He was eternal truth itself, 
was subjected to all sorts of attack 
and contradiction, and Who prophe- 
sied that His followers would be con- 
tradicted, saying, “If they have per- 
secuted Me, they will persecute you;” 
2) by a realization of their need of 
study to deepen their knowledge of 
their faith, so that no attacks made 
against it will be able to shake their 
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convictions; 3) by a better under- 
standing of their need of humble, 
daily prayer, through which alone the 
necessary graces for a strong faith 
can be obtained. 

Their social reaction should be 
marked: 1) by forgiveness of those 
who malign them; 2) by a deep con- 
viction of the importance of living 
up to their faith and trying to become 
saints, according to the words of 
Christ Himself, “By their fruits you 
shall know them;” 3) by strict ad- 
herence to the rules set down below 
to govern united action with others, 
and any kind of debate or argument 
concerning religion. 


Il. OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
UNITED ACTION | 


ESPITE the contradictions not- 
ed above between the convic- 
tions of Catholics and those of other 
groups in American society, there 
are many areas in which Catholics 
can work together for noble causes 
side by side with those who do not 
believe as they do. More often than 
not, their cooperation in such activ- 
ities will be welcomed, and will give 
them opportunities to testify to the 
power of their faith to combat evil 
in the world. Too many Catholics 
stand inactive and aloof from their 
fellow citizens, even when the latter 
are carrying on a most worthwhile 
campaign. 

It is true that the conscience of a 
loyal Catholic forbids him to take 
part in any civic or social program 
that is based on an immoral premise. 
Thus a Catholic cannot in conscience 
cooperate with any type of so-called 
“planned parenthood” groups, a 
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cardinal principle of which is that 
contraception is not immoral, but 
sometimes helpful and necessary for 
married people. Neither can a Cath- 
olic, without violence to his con- 
science, directly cooperate in move- 
ments to make divorce and remar- 
riage legal and easy. 


But apart from such matters, there 
are many programs for the moral 
betterment of society in which Cath- 
olics can and should, if they are prop- 
erly equipped, take a very active part. 
Without going into detail, many such 
can be listed here: 

1. Community movements to elim- 
inate corruption from politics and 
civil government. 

2. Programs of athletics and other 
salutary activities in behalf of youth. 

3. Efforts at rehabilitation of 
juvenile delinquents, alcoholics, and 
mentally diseased. 

4. Campaigns for better educa- 
tional standards in both Catholic 
and public schools, and for higher 
recognition of the service rendered 
by good teachers. 

5. Plans to remove obscene liter- 
ature from newsstands, drugstores, 
etc., and to stop the production of 
such material at its source. 

6. Projects aimed at providing de- 
cent housing and eliminating slums 
for low income groups. 

7. Activities designed to put an 
end to racial injustice, and to ease 
racial tensions in communities. (By 
his faith every Catholic is called to 
be a leader, not a laggard in this 
field.) 

8. The countless drives for charit- 
able purposes, from the general com- 
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munity fund drives down to local and 
limited campaigns for single institu- 
tions serving the poor, or for the 
means to help a certain class of poor. 

No Catholic can join in all such 
community activities, not even in half 
of them. But there is a place for some 
Catholics in all of them, each one 
attracted by a feature that appeals 
to him. By joining hands and hearts 
with people of other faiths, or of no 
faith, in work for the common good 
of a community, Catholics can dis- 
arm much of the distrust and ill- 
feeling others may have had toward 
them by reason of differences of be- 
lief. More than that, they will be sur- 
prised to find how often they are 
looked to, in such cooperative en- 
deavors, for guidance and leadership. 


Ill. RULES OF DEBATE 


ESIDES accepting opposition and 
dislike with patience, and unit- 

ing with civic groups for the promo- 
tion of good moral, social, education- 
al and charitable causes, there is one 
more area in which the Catholic must 
know how to get along with those of 
beliefs different from his own. That 
is in the area of talking about reli- 
gion, whether in public or in private. 


It is a popular opinion of liberals 
that democracy may be defined as an 
arena for “the great debate.” By “the 
great debate” they mean the constant 
exchange of ideas among people who 
have different points of view. As one 
liberal expressed it recently, how- 
ever, the ideal world for the liberal 
is that in which the debating or ar- 
guing about issues goes on forever, 
with no ironclad conclusions ever 
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agreed upon by both sides of any 
issue. 

In the great debate about religion, 
in which spokesmen for some 250 
sects can take part, the intelligent 
and convinced Catholic cannot agree 
that only the debate is important; 
that fixed conclusions should never 
be sought. For him, there is only one 
true religion; he knows what it is and 
why it is true; he knows that it is in- 
tended for all men. He knows that 
men’s minds and souls were so fash- 
ioned by God that they thirst for this 
truth and embrace it with rapture 
when it is found. He knows further- 
more that various obstacles can stand 
in the way of a man’s seeking this 
truth or embracing it when it begins 
to be known. Such obstacles are mis- 
information, misunderstanding, mis- 
education, ignorance, passion, pride, 


human respect, etc. Yet he also. 


knows that every obstacle can event- 
ually give way to good will and God’s 
grace. 

e 


ITH all these convictions, he 

must still be exceedingly pru- 
dent about the manner in which he 
enters “the great debate,” either in 
public or in private, about religion. 
Opportunities will invariably arise, 
at the very least among his friends 
or relatives, to talk about religion 
and he cannot brush them aside, if 
he is a genuine Catholic, with an airy, 
“I never talk about religion to any- 
body.” Other people want to talk 
about religion at times, and the Cath- 
olic has a duty in charity to talk 
about it when there is any hope that 
his talking will do some good. 
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It is the manner of his talking, we 
repeat, that is important. And the 
following rules may be set down to 
govern a Catholic’s manner of talk- 
ing about religion. 


1. Don’t brag. By bragging we 
mean adopting a superior or patron- 
izing or holier-than-thou tone. It is 
bragging for a Catholic to speak 
about his faith as if he did not real- 
ize that, without the grace of God 
and many providential human aids, 
he would not possess the true faith 
himself. 


2. Don’t belittle. Don’t condemn 
the logic, or the knowledge of his- 
tory, or the ability to think clearly of 
those with whom you talk about re- 
ligion. Don’t make them feel inferior 
or ignorant. Explain points of your 
religion as if assuming that your 
hearer already knew them. 


3. Don’t judge. Don’t accuse any- 
one who is not yet a Catholic of bad 
will, or bad faith, or conscious re- 
jection of the truth. Remember al- 
ways that only God can judge the 
conscience of individuals. 


4. Don’t apologize. This means, 
don’t apologize for simply, humbly, 
clearly expressing your religious con- 
victions and the reasons for them. 
You will have to apologize for Cath- 
olics who are not living up to their 
convictions, whose conduct is some- 
times a greater obstacle to convinc- 
ing others of the truth of the Catho- 
lic faith than any of those mentioned 
above. But truth is truth, no matter 
how many fail to live up to it. 











5. Don’t pretend. This means, 
don’t talk through your hat. If you 
don’t know the answer to certain 
questions, or the explanation of cer- 
tain doctrines, don’t make something 
up. Humbly admit what you don’t 
know and say that you will find the 
answer and relay it later. 

6. Do have confidence in the 
truth, The stories of the millions who 
have been won over to the truth of 
Christ and His Church demonstrate 
the miraculous power of this truth. 
There are many bitterly anti-Catho- 
lic people in America; but there are 
also many converts induced by the 
force of logic and grace to embrace 





the Catholic faith, who once were as 
bitter as any anti-Catholic today. St. 
John the apostle expressed the con- 
fidence you should have: “This is 
the victory that overcometh the 
world, your faith.” 


7. Do live what you believe. The 
logic of words does not possess half 
the power of the logic of your life. 
If Christ truly lives in you, if you are 
a living member of the body whose 
head is Christ, then a few words will 
carry more weight with your friends 
than all the arguments you could 
pack into the writing of a dozen 
books. 





SEEMING MEANINGS 
There are many highly technical terms used in the missile industry 
today. Often a person will use one of these terms without clearly un- 
derstanding its meaning. For this reason several such terms are defined 
below, so that there will be no further confusion when the subject of 


missiles is under discussion: 
Missile: As good as a mile. 


Rocket: (1) precision dancer at a New York theater; (2) a con- 


fidence game; (3) much noise. 


Reactors: Concerning thespians. 


Semi-conductor: Part-time streetcar jockey. 


Element: A pachyderm. 


Launcher: One who eats a mid-day meal. 


Wake: Seven days in Ireland. 


+ + 


Missiles & Rockets 
+ 


CHINESE PUZZLE 
The other night while hearing my six-year-old son recite his night 
prayers, I heard him conclude with the following prayer: “Please, God, 
watch over the whole world—except Red China.” 
When I explained to him that we should pray for the conversion of 
the Chinese Communists, he repeated the prayer in the following man- 
ner: “Please, God, convert the Chinese. Make them all Americans.” 





J. J. Kelly 
Negro Digest 
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How the 


English Pay Their 


Medical Bills 


An interview with Father Gerard Costello, C.SS.R., of 
London, England, about the practical aspects of the sys- 
tem of socialized medicine established in England. 


WILLIAM F. MCKEE, C.SS.R. 


N February of 1945 THe Licuor- 
IAN published an article entitled 
“The Doctor and Democracy.” The 
article was a study of the economics 
of the medical situation in the United 
States. The problems at that time 
(1945) were that most people could 
not afford to pay for adequate medi- 
cal attention, that there were not 
enough hospitals available to treat all 
who needed hospitalization, that 
most physicians were inadequately 
paid, that there was poor distribu- 
tion of physicians (many in the cit- 
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ies, few in the country) and poor dis- 
tribution of hospital beds. 

What was. proposed to remedy 
these defects was varied in scope and 
in manner of application. 

One ‘proposed plan. was called 
Sickness Insurance according to vo- 
cation groups. This meant that em- 
ployers and employees would pay a 
type of insurance to take care of 
needs as they would arise. Another 
plan was Co-operative Medicine. 
This plan envisioned the government 
stimulating and propagandizing its 
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citizens to enter into co-operative 
groups for medical reasons. These 
co-ops would be similar to those al- 
ready set up, such as the milk, the 
electrical, or the fruit co-ops. 

The last and most widely discussed 
plan was that outlined in the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill, then pending in 
Congress, That was a bill (called by 
its opponents “Socialized Medicine”) 
intended to distribute the costs of 
medical care over the whole nation 
by compulsory prepaid taxation. It 
was called by its supporters a nation- 
al health insurance plan, nothing 
more. 


One of the reasons why some of 
our eminent statesmen wanted to see 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill pass 
was the success of legislation similar 
to it already at work in some Euro- 
pean countries, notably in Switzer- 
land. If the system worked in 
Europe, why couldn’t it work here, 
they asked. 

Before World War II, Britain had 
been working on a plan for socializ- 
ing medicine. After the war, the La- 
bor Government, under Clement Att- 
lee, put such a program into law and 
then into action. From that time to 
this the system of Socialized Medi- 
cine has been at work in Britain. 


To give our readers an idea of how 
it works, we present an interview we 
had with Father Gerard Costello, 
C.SS.R., from England. Father Cos- 
tello came from London last Sep- 
tember and is residing at Liguori till 
April. In his capacity as missionary 
he traveled extensively in England, 
Scotland and Wales. We do not pre- 





sent him as an expert on the English 
system but merely as one man who 
has lived under both systems, the old 
and the present. Father Costello, be- 
sides missionary, was Chaplain in the . 
Royal Navy for eight years, Dean of 
Students in the Redemptorist major 
seminary and Master of Novices. He 
is in this country to study publica- 
tion and circulation techniques in the 
field of American Catholic journal- 
ism. 


QUESTION: Father Costello, how 
do the English pay their medical 
bills? 

ANSWER: The government pays all 
the bills, under the system we call 
National Health Insurance Scheme. 


Q. What is that? 

A. A sort of social insurance. Na- 
tional Health Insurance is really part 
of a general social insurance cover- 
ing a person from the cradle to the 
grave. 

Q. We are only interested in the med- 
ical benefits. How does that part of 
the system work? 

A. Well, there is a special National 
Insurance contribution which every- 
one must pay; this tax is not volun- 
tary; everyone must pay it. That’s 
where the money comes from. Then 
the physician signs up with the gov- 
ernment to work with the plan. 


Q. Is the physician’s signing up pure- 
ly voluntary? 

A. Oh, yes; he doesn’t have to. No 
doctor is obliged to sign up. But 
when he does, he receives pay from 
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the government for each person that 
he treats. 


Q. How does he get his patients? 

A. In the same way any doctor any- 
where gets his patients. People just 
come to him. 


Q. You mean that patients select the 
doctor of their own choice? 

A. Definitely. They can choose any 
doctor anywhere in England. There 
is no restriction. 


Q. What happens when a patient 
goes to the doctor? 

A. First of all he has to be registered 
with that doctor. And just by the 
way, a physician is limited to the 
number of patients whom he can 
treat. 


Q. What is that number? 
A. Really, I don’t know. 


Q. If the patient is registered, what 
happens? 

A. He is treated just as a patient is 
treated here in the United States. If 
the general practitioner decides, after 
examination, that he can handle the 
case he does so. If not, he sends the 
patient to a specialist. If he treats the 
patient, and medicine is necessary, 
he writes a prescription, and the pa- 
tient gets it filled at the chemist’s— 
at the drugstore, I think you call it 
here. 


Q. Does he have to pay for the filling 
of the prescription? 

A. No, that too is paid by the gov- 
ernment, except for a very small, 
nominal fee of one shilling, about 14 
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cents. No matter how expensive the 
medicine, that is all that the patient 
has to pay. 


Q. Is surgery included in the pro- 
gram? 

A. Yes, surgery and absolutely every- 
thing that is connected with preven- 
tive and curative medicine — pre- 
natal care and all that. Hospitaliza- 
tion and nurses — everything! 


Q. Is there any limit as to how long 
a person can stay in the hospital with 
the government paying the bills? 

A. By no means, He stays until he is 
well, or until nothing more can be 
done for him. 


Q. Before the system was started, 
and when you heard about it, what 
was your reaction? 

A. I had no personal feelings on the 
matter. I was in the navy at that 
time and all the navy medical person- 
nel took great interest in this, and 
their general attitude was one of op- 
position. 


Q. They were completely against it? 
A. Many of them, as were the mem- 
bers of the medical profession in 
general, as well as many. in the Brit- 
ish Medical Association. 


Q. What was their principal objec- 
tion? 

A. Socialization, of course. Socializa- 
tion doesn’t leave a good taste in the 
mouth of the professional man. 


Q. Father, years ago, here in the 
States when Congress was thinking of 
enacting laws for a somewhat similar 
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program, the physicians claimed that 
such a system would destroy the ini- 
tiative of the medical profession 
mainly by destroying the personal 
relation that must exist between phy- 
sician and patient. I would like to 
know if that relation has been de- 
stroyed in England under your sys- 
tem. 

A. I don’t see how. Goodness! 
Everything is pretty much as it was 
under the old system, except that the 
government pays the bills. People go 
to the doctors of their own choice. 
No, the relation has not been de- 
stroyed as far as I can see and I 
have been treated by them. 


Q. Does the government interfere in 
the inner workings of the medical 
profession? 

A. Not that I’ve heard of. Besides 
this thing of the personal relation 
which you mentioned, there were 
some other points of opposition to 
the plan when it was proposed. 


Q. What were they? 

A. That the doctors would be over- 
‘burdened and overworked; that the 
doctors would be completely under 
government control; that profession- 
al ethics would be lowered; that hos- 
pitals would be overcrowded. 


Q. Have any of these fears been ver- 
ified? 

A. The only ones that I know of are 
the overburdening of the doctors 
and the overcrowding of the hospi- 
tals. It’s so easy to have your health 
taken care of in England that every- 
one goes as soon as he thinks that 
something is wrong. 
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Q. That might overburden the doc- 
tors and the hospitals, but it surely 
must be good for the people. 

A. Yes it is. People who would nev- 
er before have gone to the doctor 
are going now. The general health 
tone is much higher than it was be- 
fore the war. 


Q. How do you know that? 

A. You can see it in the people; es- 
pecially in the children, those of the 
poorer classes. It’s quite evident in 
them. 


Q. Do the rich people go to the same 
doctors as the poor? 

A. They can if they want. Sometimes 
they go to doctors who have not 
registered with the plan. 


Q. How about dentists and oculists? . 
Are they included? 

A. Yes. But, you have to pay a pro- 
portion of the charge for treatment, 
false teeth, etc. And the same holds 
for oculists. You must pay a small 
sum for ordinary spectacles. If you 
want something out of the ordinary, 
you have to pay all of that. 


Q. What happens if a doctor is not 
a good one? 
A. He won’t get any patients and will 
not ‘be paid. 


Q. Therefore the doctors there must 
keep on their toes just as here. 
A. Yes. 


Q. Well, Father, since you have lived 
under both systems do you find any 
defects in the present system? 

A. Yes. I already mentioned over- 
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burdening of the doctors and over- 
crowding of hospitals. Then I think 
that the doctors are not paid as much 
as they should be. I have heard that 
complaint many times. Another abuse 
is that the general practitioner may 
send a patient to the specialist 
when he could treat the matter him- 
self. 


Q. Are there any other abuses? 

A. Yes. The cost of the system is 
enormous. Only a small amount of 
it is paid by the health contributions. 
The rest comes out of the general 
tax levied by the government. 


Q. Well, just exactly what does the 
average citizen pay in National In- 
surance taxes each week? 

A. Let’s take the case of a manual 
laborer. He makes from seven to ten 
pounds a week, that means from 21 
to 30 dollars. He will pay roughly 
nine shillings a week for his health 
stamps; that is, about $1.25. The 
self-employed pay about 12 shillings 
a week. Beyond that there is not 
much difference. And I want to note 
here that children, of course, are in- 
cluded in the parents’ coverage. 


Q. How much do you pay a week? 
A. Nothing. We, like all members of 
charitable organizations receive full 
health coverage without contribu- 
tion. But we do not receive any of 
the other benefits of the National In- 
surance Scheme. 


Q. Is that why you are in favor of 
the system? 


A. No, not really. Visitors to Eng- 
land get the same coverage as we, 
without paying anything. 
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Q. You mean to say that if a visitor 
falls sick he gets the complete treat- 
ment at the cost of the English gov- 
ernment. 

A. Yes, he does. 


Q. You see that the system has some 
defects, but you are still in favor of 
it. 

A. Correct. Because it does help the 
ordinary people so much. They are 
no longer afraid of going to the doc- 
tor when they have something 
wrong. There is no worry, no embar- 
rassment to keep them away. For 
that reason illness is dealt with in its 
early stages, and many people are 
cured who under the old system 
probably would not have gone to a 
doctor until it was too late. 





FILM FLAM 

In a swank photography studio 
a society matron was looking at a 
new picture she’d had taken. “Why 
that picture’s an outrage!” she 
stormed. “Now I ask you, does it 
look like me?” 

The suave photographer was 
flustered for a moment, but quickly 
regained his composure. “Madam,” 
he said, bowing slightly, “the an- 
swer is in the negative.” 


STRIKING VIEWPOINT 
Two Chinese were arguing heat- 
edly in the midst of a crowd. 
When an onlooker expressed 
surprise that no blows were struck, 
his Chinese friend said: “The man 
who strikes first admits that his 
ideas have given out.” 
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The Noon-day Devil 


“I’ve got the blues” is a phrase that 
can be found in one form or another 
in many popular songs. It reflects a 
condition of mind that is as old as the 
human race; even the saints had to 
contend with it. 

They had a different name for it, 
of course, centuries ago. They called 
it by the Latin name acedia, which 
might be translated as ‘“downhearted- 
ness.” It was their conviction that the 
blues were caused by a special imp 
whose job it was to dishearten Chris- 
tians in their efforts to serve God and 
fulfill their duty. Choosing his time to 
attack carefully, this imp did his work 
in the middle hours of the day, a peri- 
od in which time often seems to move 
slowly, and for this reason he was 
called the “noonday devil.” 


These writers saw a reference to the 
work of this imp in Psalm 90, verse 6, 
which reads as follows in the Douay 
version: “His truth shall.compass thee 
with a shield; thou shalt not be afraid 
of the terror of the night .. . or of 
the noonday devil.” 

Here is the way Evagrius, an early 
Christian writer, describes acedia: “A 
sort of downheartedness, slackness, 





— Thowgldi forthe Sluit-w 


Leonard F. Hyland, C.SS.R. 


distaste and boredom akin to dejec- 
tion. It usually besets the monk from 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m. The day seems to 
move slowly; everything is a burden 
and bores him — the place he lives in, 
his work, his companions. He repines 
at having nothing to do, feels a void, 
and can’t enjoy anything.” 


These thoughts, it seems to us, have 
special reference to shut-ins, because, 
by reason of their forced inactivity, 
they are surely the special target of the 
noonday devil. It will be a source of 
encouragement to them to know that 
the temptation to feel disheartened is 
common to all men. We prove our- 
selves good soldiers by fighting man- 
fully against this enemy. This means 
making a determined effort to be 
cheerful and kind, even when the blues 
lie heavily upon the spirit. God has 
given to every man the gift of free 
will, by which he can lift himself out 
of the slough of despond. When the 
shut-in exercises this freedom of the 
spirit, he sheds joy and radiance upon 
all around him. 

“For the sorrow that is according to 
God: produces repentance that surely 
tends to salvation, whereas the sor- 
row that is according to the world 
produces death.” (2 Corinthians 7:10) 





What the world needs is a shortage of long faces. 





Knocking either indicates carbon or envy. 
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FEATURE LETTER 


WhatIsa 
Good Catholic? 


Dear Fathers: 

Here is a question which has 
plagued me for some time — and it 
is the kind of question which you 
seem to enjoy getting your teeth in- 
to. It involves, to my way of looking 
at it, logic, ethics, and some finer 
points of theology and philosophy. 

The question is this: Just what is 
a good Catholic? 

I am sure it cannot be answered 
in one sentence. But, I am wondering 
if it can be answered at all. If sin- 
cerity is one of the criteria of a good 
Catholic, then what do you say about 
Catholics who have so rationalized 
their religion over the years that their 
form of sincerity is no longer log- 


ical? And, as for logic, can one be. 


illogical and still sincere? Or vice 
versa? 

I will tell my simple housewife’s 
tale as briefly as possible, and then 
perhaps you will see why the “finer 
points” of being a good Catholic 
seem so confusing to me. 

I am the mother of six small chil- 
dren. Once I was a career girl, a 
magazine editor, and I led an excit- 
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ing and interesting life. But, when I 
married and became a mother, I 
wanted more than anything else -to 
be a good mother; and this has been 
my goal for the last twelve years. I 
tried, too, to be a good Catholic and 
did what my limited time allowed for 
church activities. 

I have a neighbor who is a good, 
sincere Catholic. At least, she says 
she is a good Catholic — nay, (and 
I can’t help thinking of the Phari- 
see) she makes an effort to inform 
one what a good Catholic she is. 
She has four small children, two of 
them in our parish school, two of 
them pre-schoolers, ages two and 
four. Everyone knows her, she is an 
excellent parish worker (an indefat- 
igable worker), a leader in the home- 
school group, twice president of the 
women’s society, chairman of the 
Girl Scout committee, director of the 
annual card party, etc. Among her 
peers, in our parish, she has no equal. 

Last year she became very active 
in our diocesan lay apostolate and 
spent many hours helping to “feed 
the sick, clothe the naked, etc.,” and, 
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generally speaking, boosting support 
for the apostolate at every meeting 
and gathering. 

However, to do this sort of work 
took many hours, and there was the 
problem of what to do with her two 
small children. She solved that nice- 
ly. She left them at my house. At 
first I didn’t mind, but when she be- 
gan to leave them two or three times 
a week I voiced a feeble protest. To 
this, she pointed out that since I 
was a “captive home-maker” (hav- 
ing a small baby and unable to get 
out), I had to be the only one she 
could turn to. She also made it clear 
that she was doing “work for the 
church,” and went down the list of 
corporal works of mercy to empha- 
size her point. 


Then came Lent. She asked me 
(announced to me, would be a bet- 
ter way of putting it) to take care 
of her children each day since every 
good Catholic should try to attend 
Mass during Lent. She said that she 
was going to go to 9 a.m. Mass each 
morning, and since her two children 
often became bored in church and 
disturbed her reading of the missal, 
she knew I wouldn’t mind if they 
stayed at my house for this one 
hour. 


Well, I am easy-going and I was 
willing to help her get to Mass each 
day, seeing as how I was a “captive” 
at home and couldn’t go myself. I 
even managed to keep. my anger 
down when some days she didn’t 
come back in the prescribed hour. 
Some days it was two or three hours 
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later when she showed up to collect 
her children. However, I must admit 
that she always had a good explan- 
ation. “I had to run down to the 
apostolate office — a problem with 
a Puerto Rican family came up and 
I am the only one who could handle 
the situation.” Or: “Father asked me 
to stay after Mass this morning and 
go over some altar society records 
with him.” 


These were all pious reasons, as 
any good Catholic will allow, and I 
managed to keep my tongue although 
each day became increasingly diffi- 
cult for me, not only because of her 
two children, who were completely 
undisciplined, but because of the lit- 
tle chats we would have when she 
dropped in to pick them up. She 
would make thinly veiled remarks 
about my “apathy” toward parish 
work. She said a woman with my tal- 
ents and background should be will- 
ing to give more time and energy to 
the Church. 


I argued that I felt that, since my 
children were small, my first duty 
was to my family. Then, one morn- 
ing, she brought forth her trump 
card. She cited the Biblical story of 
Martha and Mary, of how Martha 
was berated by Christ for only doing 
“housework,” while Mary had chos- 
en the better part by kneeling at the 
feet of Jesus. She pointed out that 
by doing good works and by going to 
daily Mass during Lent she was like 
Mary, while I was a Martha, and 
she implied (looking around at the 
living room where her son had cut 
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up paper all over the rug) not a very 
good Martha, at that. 

Well, I blew my top that day. I 
had spent a hectic morning. Every 
ten minutes I had had to stop my 
work, or put my baby down, to rush 
out and rescue the four-year-old boy 
from the busy street. Her two-year- 
old girl, meanwhile, had written with 
crayons on the dining room wall and 
hit my three-year-old on the head 
with the usual blunt instrument. I 
thrust her children at her and opened 
my front door, telling her that I was 
fed up to the teeth with all her holy 
talk, and hereafter she could find 
another baby-sitter or else take her 
kids to Mass with her. I was through. 


Did she get mad? No-o-o! She 
didn’t get mad! She simply settled 
her halo on a little tighter and looked 
at me with utter pity. “I feel so sorry 
for you. What a misguided outlook 
you have. I will pray hard for you, 
you are such a warped, weak-boned 
Catholic... .” 


Later, when I had simmered down, 
and for many days later, I thought 
often of the Martha and Mary com- 
parison. Maybe I wasn’t spending as 
much time as I could in parish activ- 
ities. Maybe I wasn’t utilizing the 
writing talent that God gave me — I 
could do publicity for the women’s 
society, for instance, or write some 
articles for Catholic magazines. I had 
some free time after 10 p.m. each 
night, after the last dish was washed, 
the last bottle given to the baby, the 
last sock darned, etc. Maybe I should 
take the baby and my two pre-school- 
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ers and try to get to daily Mass my- 
self (even though it was a bitter win- 
ter and the baby was susceptible to 
colds). 

I talked all this over with my hus- 
band. He maintained that true faith 
comes from the heart, and he felt that 
I was doing all I could possibly do 
with six children at the moment. He 
said there would be plenty of time 
later for outside church activities. He 
said that I was sincerely a good Cath- 
olic, but I pointed out that my neigh- 
bor honestly, sincerely, felt that she 
was a good Catholic, too. 


The more I mulled this over, the 
more confused the issue became. So, 
I did the logical thing: I went to my 
pastor and told him the whole story, 
not mentioning my neighbor’s name. 
But, ours is a small parish, and my 
pastor knew whom I was talking 
about immediately. He said that this 
woman was a very admirable person, 
she had executive ability, and was in- 
dispensable to him. He laughed heart- 
ily over the Mary and Martha story. 
I had told it lightly, amusingly, he 
said — but then, didn’t I have to ad- 
mit, there was some truth in the com- 
parison? He also cited the corporal 
works of mercy, and dwelt at length 
on “patience, piety, and fear of the 
Lord.” His solution to my problem, 
he said, was in the beatitude, “Bless- 
ed are the meek” — and saw me to 
the rectory door with the implication 
that to accept this woman’s children 
meekly was a form of sacrifice which 
would make me a better Catholic. 

I am sorry. I just couldn’t do it. I 
couldn’t see the logic of it. Please 
clarify this for me. 
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Somehow it seems to me that it is 
more important right now — and 
surely God must agree — for me 
(and this should apply to my neigh- 
bor, too) to be a good mother to my 
children, the best kind of mother that 
I can possibly be. I think to be a 
mother is the most important job in 
my life, and I want to spend full time 
at it right now. There will be plenty 
of time later in life for parish activ- 
ities. I try now to do the best I can. 
I attend the home-school monthly 
meetings, I am on a telephone com- 
mittee, and I try to get to the wom- 
en’s society gatherings (they are pret- 
ty boring, and I would rather stay 
home with a good book), and I al- 
ways attend Mass on Sunday and try 
to be a weekly communicant. But, is 
this enough, really? 


Who is right — me or my neigh- 
bor? Is she a good Catholic and a 
poor mother? If so, am I a good 
mother and a poor Catholic? 

Sincerely, 
Michigan Mrs. N. N. 

Editor’s note: We have answered 
Mrs. N. N.’s question by means of a 
personal letter and have given her 
our solution of the problem. We do 
not, at this time, add to her letter the 
answer or solution we sent to Mrs. 
N. N. — We should like to hear from 
our readers, many of whom must be 
familiar with this or a similar situa- 
tion, and have them express their 
opinion and give their solution of the 
problem. This is the question: in the 
situation presented in Mrs. N. N.’s 
letter, who is the GOOD Catholic — 
Mrs. N. N. or Mrs. Neighbor? 
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ADVICE TO ATHLETES 


We trust that you will never for- 
get, beloved sons, that your ath- 
letic efforts are not an end in them- 
selves; remember that the body 
which you train, whose agility and 
grace reflect a ray of the beauty 
and omnipotence of the Creator, 
is only an instrument which should 
become docile and accessible to 
the strong influence of the soul. 

Your exercises, your competi- 
tions, which are like happy par- 
entheses between the monotony of 
study and daily work, ought to de- 
velop the spiritual and immortal 
side of your being. If they were 
to have a harmful influence, if 
your athletic life should prove to 
be not a safeguard but a danger 
to your souls or an obstacle to the 
fulfillment of your religious duties, 
then you would find yourselves off 
course, like runners who, because 
the true course is not well marked, 
do not arrive at the tape in good 
time. 

Pope John XXIII: 
The Pope Speaks 


ZOOLOGY 


A Russian by the name of Ru- 
dolph looked out the open window 
one morning, sniffed the air, and 
promptly predicted: “It’s going to 
rain today. I know.” 

“But — it’s so bright and clear 
out,” objected his wife. 

By noon, however, it was rain- 
ing hard. “Now, Rudolph, just how 
could you tell?” exclaimed the sur- 
prised Mrs. 

“It’s just like they say,” smiled 
the Russian. “Rudolph, the Red, 
knows rain, dear!” 
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Problems of Single People 


Frantic Searchers for a Husband 


Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


ROBLEM: I have an unmarried 

friend who is in her late thirties. 
For the past ten years or so, she has 
been praying desperately for a hus- 
band, but to no avail. This desire to get 
married has become an obsession with 
her, so much so that I fear she would 
marry anyone who asked her, even if 
this got her into a most unhappy or 
even invalid marriage. Since there are 
no prospects of any kind in sight at 
present, I try to get her mind off the 
subject by telling her that marriage is 
a gamble, it possesses its own trials and 
problems, and as long as God in His 
providence has not led her into mar- 
riage, she should be grateful for the 
good life she has. The worst of it is 
that she is not thinking of marriage in 
its real sense, a state in which she might 
raise a family (she feels she is already 
too old to risk having children) but 
merely as a means of having somebody 
provide beautiful things for her. Per- 
haps you could write something that 
would wake up this girl, and many oth- 
ers like her, to the realities of life. 


OLUTION: It is one of the most 

difficult things in the world to 
“wake up” individuals who have ob- 
sessions of this kind. Since, however, 
there are many degrees of the obses- 
sion, some persons being only lightly 
afflicted and open to conviction and 
counsel, it is well that we set down 
here some of the points that need to be 
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deeply pondered by those inclined, 
even hopelessly, to make marriage the 
primary goal of their lives. 


First, a practical point. The girl of 
middle years who, as the saying goes, 
has marriage on the brain, is the one 
most apt to make herself undesirable to 
men of her acquaintance who might 
be eligible for marriage. Most men do 
not like to be caught by an obviously 
pursuing woman. Furthermore, women 
who are discontented because they have 
no husband usually make men feel that 
they would be discontented as wives. 
To be attractive to men, women past 
their prime have to manifest a spirit of 
self-sufficiency and independence, a 
spirit of day-to-day contentment that 
will make a man feel that he will have 
to have a lot to offer in marriage to 
compensate for what the woman he 
wants already has. In short, a single 
woman must seek to live a full life just 
as if there were no such thing as mar- 
riage. It is usually only when she does 
this that marriage will seek her out. 


Second, a spiritual thought. God’s 
providence has a hand in guiding all 
the affairs of His human creatures. 
Only this much is absolutely certain: 
He wants the love, the supreme love, 
of every human being, and it is only 
in giving God that love that a soul 
finds rest. Thousands of married peo- 
ple are miserable, because they don’t 
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love God. Thousands of single people 
are radiantly happy, because they truly 
love God. Our problem child in the 
case presented here needs to read some 
spiritual books, to make a retreat every 
year, to learn how to meditate, before 
she can possibly learn that the love of 
a man would never bring her joy or 
peace if she did not love God above 
all. Above all, she needs to see God’s 
loving hand at work even in denying 
her opportunities for marriage, and to 
be able to say of her state, “This is 
where I belong because this is where 
God wants me to be.” 


Third, a moral thought. A woman in 
her middle or late thirties, presumably 





with at least a few years of potential 
fertility left, commits an offense against 
God if she yearns for marriage, but at 
the same time excludes the necessary 
purpose of marriage which is the hav- 
ing of children. This purpose may nev- 
er be directly and perpetually excluded 
from the very contract of marriage by 
those who are capable of having chil- 
dren. Such a direct exclusion would 
involve the intent to use sinful means 
to make offspring impossible. A wom- 
an in her thirties should be deeply con- 
scious of this important element in 
marriage, and no hope of material 
comforts and human companionship 
should ever induce her to want to of- 
fend God by serious sin. 





TEN COMMANDMENTS 


The following ten commandments were written by Ford Frick, astute 
president of the National League, for his umpires, and on closer re- 
view, perhaps many of us could benefit by them too. Here they are: 


1. Keep your eye on the ball. 


2. Keep all personalities out of your work. Forgive and forget. 
3. Avoid sarcasm. Don’t insist on the last word. 


4. Never charge a player and, above all, never point your finger or 


5. Hear only the things you should hear and be deaf to others. 
6. Keep your temper. A decision made in anger is never sound. 


7. Watch your language. 


8. Take pride in your work at all times. Remember respect for an 
umpire is created off the field as well as on. 

9. Review your work. You will find, if you are honest, that ninety 
per cent of the trouble is traceable to loafing. 

10. No matter what your opinion of another umpire, never make an 
adverse comment regarding him. To do so is despicable and ungentle- 


manly. 





Optimism is the cheerful frame of mind that enables a teakettle to 
sing though it is in hot water up to its neck. 


Providence Journal 





We seldom lose our religion by a blow-out. Usually it is just a slow leak. 
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Teen-agers 


and 


Put away lying and speak truth each 
one with his neighbor, because we are 
members of one another. (Eph. 4:25) 


Truth-telling 


ERNEST F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


T would seem, when one keeps 
one’s ear close to the ground for 
a moment or two, that there is a rum- 
ble of some intensity coming from 
the wagging tongues of certain peo- 
ple, particularly of the older genera- 
tion, caused by a definite dislike that 
these persons have for the modern 
edition of the teen-ager. 

They show their dislike by mut- 
tering and mumbling against pre- 
adults on the slightest provocation, 
as for example, when they read an 
article in the newspaper about teen- 
age vandalism or contempt for au- 
thority or immorality. “See!” they 
cry out. “There it is, black on white, 
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for all who have eyes to see and 
read. The teen-ager of today is no 
good. Now, in our day it was differ- 
ent.” And so on and so on. 

When pointing out damaging anec- 
dotes as written up in the daily pa- 
pers, these critics seldom mention the 
circumstances that invariably sur- 
round the reported evil deeds, name- 
ly broken homes, divorced parents, 
lack of education, low mental devel- 
opment and a complete absence of 
religious training. Even adults, labor- 
ing under such handicaps, would un- 
doubtedly fall into the same mis- 
demeanors. Most teen-agers who do 
not labor under such handicaps do 
not get their names in the newspapers 
as violators of the law. 
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A specific condemnation that cap- 
tious complainers level against teen- 
agers is the assertion that they lie. 
The statement is a generalization, 
based on some instances of teen-age 
lying. It does not follow that because 
a few teen-agers proved themselves 
liars therefore all teen-agers are liars. 
Innumerable examples can _ be 
brought forth to substantiate the very 
opposite of the generalization. 


There have been boys and girls 
who were ordered by high authority 
to tell the ugly lie that Jesus Christ 
was not God (as was the command 
in the days of the Roman persecu- 
tion); to announce to all the world 
that the Christian religion was false 
from top to bottom and that the em- 
peror or ruling dictator was the God 
of the heavens (as was the command 
in the Japanese persecution) ; to pro- 
claim without equivocation that no 
God of any kind dwelt on high and 
that the only power in existence that 
had the right to direct consciences 
was the power of the working people 
known as the proletariat (as was and 
is the command in the Russian and 
Chinese persecutions). 


On many occasions, when such or- 
ders were given to teen-agers, they 
refused to answer; or better still, they 
stated the truth simply and with great 
courage. Their fate is not known. Not 
a few of them undoubtedly suffered 
torture, imprisonment and even 
death. It would have taken them no 
more than thirty seconds to tell the 
lie that might have saved their life 
and possibly brought great fame to 
their name and fortune to their pock- 
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et. But they would not do so. They 
loved the truth. For the truth they 
were willing to die. 

However, in spite of the heroism 
of many of their fellow teen-agers in 
telling the truth when they had every- 
thing to gain by not telling the truth, 
it is not always easy for the young 
people of today to be so heroic even 
in the less important affairs of daily 
life that demand the truth. Unfortu- 
nately some falter and fall when 
temptation comes upon them. | 


GIRL sixteen years old cheats 

in her school work. She does 
not know the answers to the ques- 
tions put to her in the examinations. 
Her ignorance is due to the fact that 
she failed to study the night before, 
because she wanted to watch a favor- 
ite television program. Now she does 
not know the answers to the ques- 
tions on the paper. She feels that the 
only thing for her to do is to copy 
the answers from her neighbor’s pa- 
per. She must pass the examination 
at all costs or be forever disgraced. 


Not only does she pass but she re- 
ceives a very high mark for her work. 
She sighs with relief. She sighs with 
relief too soon. Her teacher becomes 
suspicious. She calls the girl aside 
and asks her point-blank whether or 
not she copied the answers from an- 
other girl’s paper. The two papers 
are very much alike. The girl answers 
that she did not copy. No matter how 
severely she is cross-examined, she 
maintains her innocence. She heaps 
one lie upon the other. No coaxing 
or cajoling can move her to change 
her story and to tell the truth. 
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The reason for the girl’s lying is 
fear. If she tells the truth to the teach- 
er, she may flunk her examination. 
She may even be kept back from 
graduation. Furthermore, if her 
cheating becomes common knowl- 
edge amongst the teachers and stu- 
dents, her reputation will be ruined. 
The fear of these calamities befalling 
her causes her to lie. 

Her friend, the one from whom 
she copied the answers in the exa- 
mination, is in difficulties too. But 
her difficulties are with her parents. 


Having been given permission by 
her mother and father to “go out” 
for the evening on the condition that 
she return home no later than eleven 
o’clock, this girl disregards the con- 
dition entirely and does not return 
until close to one o’clock. Her moth- 
er asks her the next day the time of 
her arrival home. She answers glibly 
that she got home not a second later 
than eleven o’clock. 


She also is afraid. Her mother 
may punish her for her disobedience 
by not letting her “go out” in the 
evening again or by refusing her per- 
mission to go to the moving pictures 
or by cutting down her allowance to 
the point where it would amount to 
nothing. It would be the same as 
death to be forbidden the movies or 
the television or an evening “out.” 
To avoid such serious tragedies she 
lies. 

Lying out of fear is a practice 
found mostly amongst small children. 
Pain to them is an evil of the great- 
est magnitude. A whipping, a slap in 
the face, being sent to bed without 
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supper are miseries not to be en- 
dured. A lie, even though it is a sin 
and will be punished by the intense 
loneliness of purgatory is preferred 
to any earthly punishment. One can 
understand why a small child acts 
that way. 


I T IS not so easy to understand why 

teen-agers act that way. Why 
should they, practically grown men 
and women, be so terribly afraid of 
a little pain that they will lie to avoid 
it? If they would realize that they are 
being cowards each time they hide 
behind the false front of repeated 
lies, perhaps they would think twice 
before telling a lie. No teen-ager 
wants to be a coward. Lying because 
of fear is definitely a form of 
cowardice. 

Fear is not the only reason for a 
teen-ager’s lies. 

A boy fifteen years old is bent on 
impressing his associates with an 
idea of his greatness. He accomplish- 
es this purpose by telling lies. He 
paints a picture of himself calculated 
to attract the attention of people 
whether they want to be attracted or 
not. He exaggerates. He adds details 
that will shed great luster on his 
prowess and his powers. He makes 
himself the center of a whole heroic 
operation whereas he was only a spec- 
tator or at most a remote partaker. 
He remakes himself into a figure of 
towering proportions by the simple 
expedient of fabricated stories. 


People listening to such a boy see 
through his bragging almost immedi- 
ately. He does not get away with his 
tall tales at all. Instead of impressing 
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his importance on the minds of oth- 
ers, he impresses on their minds his 
unimportance. Surely he must sense 
this. He must know that he is not 
fooling anybody by his boasting and 
his silly lies unless he is completely 
stupid. But the boy in this case is not 
completely stupid. 

Why then does he persist in tell- 
ing lies? 

He is led on by vanity. Everybody, 
indeed, is called upon occasionally to 
face up to the temptation of vanity. 
People who are wise enough to know 
that they are being tempted, and 
wise enough to use the means that 
they have at their disposal for over- 
coming the temptation succeed in 
overcoming it. Not so the teen-age 
boy. He thinks that he is smarter 
than he actually is. In this matter he 
is not smart at all. He has not as yet 
learned how to recognize temptation 
when it attacks him and how to over- 
come it. His problem is a moral prob- 
lem. Simply put, his lies are also sins 
of vanity. 


Of course, there may be a queer 
quirk in the boy’s mind that makes 
him feel insecure at home and inferi- 
or to those around him who are of 
his own age. He believes, subcon- 
sciously at least, that he is not ac- 
cepted by the “crowd,” that there is 
nothing in himself or in his life of 
sufficient merit to warrant his ac- 
ceptance. It is essential that he be 
accepted. So he makes up stories 
about tall adventures calculated to 
win for him acceptance and the deep- 
ly desired social position of member- 
ship in the rather low “upper-class” 
club of his contemporaries. 
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fe NEED hardly be stressed that 
lying is sinful, provided the con- 
ditions laid down by the moral law 
for responsibility in the commission 
of any sin are present. There must 
be knowledge in the mind that it is 
a sin to tell a lie and that the partic- 
ular story being told or the state- 
ment being made at the moment is 
not true. In other words a person 
must act as a fully responsible per- 
son before he can be adjudged mor- 
ally guilty of lying. 

Lying is sinful because it is an 
abuse of the gift of speech and be- 
cause it is an attack upon the com- 
mon good of society. 


How can people live peaceably to- 
gether if there is no obligation bind- 
ing them to be truthful when they 
take a wife, sign a contract or an- 
nounce the news over the radio or 
the television? A woman says, “I do,” 
when she pronounces her marriage 
vows, but she does not mean the 
words because she is not bound to 
tell the truth. Her marriage is invalid 
and her children illegitimate. A man 
contracts to buy a house and says, “I 
will pay you so much money for the 
house.” He moves into the house but 
never pays the money because there 
is no moral law telling him that he 
had to tell the truth when he made 
the contract. 


It is easy to see that society would 
soon fall to pieces under such a sys- 
tem. Business could not go on, famil- 
ies would fall apart and no one could 
trust his neighbor from one side of 
the fence to the other. It is difficult 
enough for society to carry on in a 
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peaceful and orderly fashion even 
with the strong prohibition from na- 
ture and from God against lying. 
Imagine what the world would be 
like if there were no such prohibi- 
tion! 


A lie can be a serious sin. 

The lie that destroys a person’s 
good name is a mortal sin. Sometimes 
a boy, in an attempt to say some- 
thing startling, blurts out to his 
friends who are standing on a street 
corner holding up various trees and 
telephone poles that a certain girl 
(she happens to be passing by at the 
moment) is entirely free in her mor- 
als, in fact that she has no morals at 
all, To make a statement like that is 
supposed to be the last word in big- 
ness in some masculine teen-age 
circles. 


The trouble with such a statement 
is that, if it is not true, it is a mortal 
sin. Not only does the boy who 
makes the statement have the obli- 
gation of confessing the sin but he 
also has the added obligation of do- 
ing everything in his power to restore 
the reputation of the girl which he so 
easily destroyed. 

Habitual sins of lying can lead to 
mortal sin. 


The soul can become so weakened 
by constantly recurring venial sins 
that when a serious temptation comes 
along against purity or justice or 
charity, there is no strength left to 
fight against it. Thus the boy and girl 
who persistently deceive their moth- 
er and their father, their teachers and 
their friends are merely preparing 
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themselves for an eventual loss of 
sanctifying grace. It could be the first 
step to the loss of heaven after death. 


T HERE is one type of lying that 
is very common today and that 
is particularly evil because it goes un- 
der the name of truth. It is the state- 
ment that is half true and half false. 
It is the half-truth. Examples can be 
found on all sides. 

Teen-agers can fall into this bad 
habit also if they do not watch them- 
selves carefully. They can begin shav- 
ing down the truth, not hitting it ex- 
actly dead center when conversing 
with their friends or even when do- 
ing serious business. 


Some college football players offer 
a sample of the half-truth as used by 
the teen-ager. 

A teen-age boy says that he is play- 
ing college football as an amateur, 
not as a professional. He says this to 
a newspaper reporter or allows the 
information to be used in an article 
printed in a nationally circulated mag- 
azine, The truth of the case is that he 
is being paid very well for his serv- 
ices on the field each Saturday after- 
noon during the fall season. The half 
truth comes in this that he may not 
be getting a salary in check form 
every week or two, like a man work- 
ing in a brewery or an office. But he 
is getting the equivalent of the salary 
in various benefits, side donations 
and so forth. He is telling the truth 
and a lie at the same time. He might 
just as well be telling a lie, for a half 
truth is the same thing as a lie. 

How can the habit of lying be over- 
come? 
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Anyone who is guilty of repeated 
lying should resolve each morning on 
arising that for that one day he will 
not tell a single lie no matter what 
the consequences of telling the truth 
may be. He will not worry about the 
next day but only about the day im- 
mediately in front of him. If he suc- 
ceeds in keeping the present day free 
from lies, the next day will take care 
of itself. 


If a teen-ager refuses to put out 
any effort to overcome a habit of 
lying, if truthfulness is a matter of 
little importance to him so that he 
lies whenever he feels like it and 
whenever a falsehood serves his con- 
venience and his pleasure, he will 
soon acquire the reputation of not 
having the truth in him. Nobody will 
believe him even when he swears that 
he is telling the truth. His life can- 
not be very happy if all his comments, 
while with friends or when doing bus- 
iness, are discounted or, as they say, 
taken with a grain of salt because 
they proceed from the mouth of a 
proved and habitual liar. 


Our Lord never told a lie in His 
whole life on earth. Neither did the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. St. Peter told 
one serious lie when he said that he 
did not know our Lord. He realized 
his sin and spent the rest of his life 
trying to make up for it. Many teen- 
agers, ordinary teen-agers like those 
crowding the Catholic schools all 
over the world today, have never told 
a deliberate lie. 

These good and holy people did 
not lose out in the long run because 
they told the truth. Their love for the 
truth may have caused them suffer- 
ing at the moment. In the end, 
though, they were the ones who came 
out on top. The liars were the ones 
who found themselves on the bottom 
of the heap. 


There is no reason to suppose that 
all the teen-agers of today cannot be 
like these others. God grant that they 
may be like these others, so that no 
critic can ever honestly say hence- 
forth that the young people of the 
modern generation do not know the 
meaning of the truth. 





for a checkup. 


as the little girl returned. 


. first Holy Communion.” 





I'VE GOT A SECRET! 


A little girl who attended Catholic school in the slum district of a 
large industrial city had been absent from class for three weeks, and 
when she returned still looked peaked and undernourished. The sister 
grew worried about her condition and sent her to the doctor’s office 


“Monica, what did the doctor say about you?” sister asked as soon 


“Oh,” the youngster replied merrily, “he said that I was a pretty mis- 
erable specimen of humanity, but of course he didn’t know I'd made my 
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Betrayed with a 


Their guide was the man called 
Judas, one of the twelve, who 
came close to Jesus, to kiss 
Him. Jesus said to him, 
**Judas, do you betray the 

Son of Man with a kiss?”’ 


HEN we think of the names— 
Jesus Christ and Judas Is- 
cariot — there comes back to our 
memory the story of God’s great love 
for sinners and of the sinner’s black 
ingratitude to God; the story that 
tells us how God never tires of call- 
ing His wayward child to heaven’s 
happiness, and how His ungrateful 
child stubbornly refuses to be happy. 
Sometimes we may wonder how 
far God’s mercy will go; when He 
will weary of pressing a struggling 
and resisting soul to His heart. If we 
are looking for a test case, then here 
is one that will serve the purpose: 
see how our Lord tries to win back 
Judas even in the moment of betray- 
al and sin. 
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JS Kiss 


ADAPTED BY M. J. HuBER; C.SS.R. 


Position and Character of Judas 
UDAS was an apostle, loved and 
specially trusted by our Lord. 
Of all the twelve apostles, neither St. 
Peter nor St. John was singled out 
for that position of confidence — to 
have charge of the common purse. 
Our Lord and His apostles lived very 
simply, as poor men, supported main- 
ly by the donations they received 
from friends; and the management 
of their little fund was entrusted to 
Judas. 


The appointment of Judas to this 
position suggests that he was mark- 
ed as a man of ability among the 
apostles; a man of tact and prudence 
and politeness; a man who could dis- 
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play activity and energy. He must 
have been distinguished for charity, 
since it was part of his office to make 
donations to the poor. Above all, 
his appointment secured for him the 
great privilege of intimate and famil- 
iar conversations with our Lord, 
apart from the others, in regard to 
the affairs of their daily life. 


How could Judas ever forfeit such 
an honor? 

We find the first clue to the down- 
ward course of Judas in the sixth 
chapter of the Gospel according to 
St. John, where our divine Saviour 
promises the Blessed Sacrament. 
Many of the people who listened to 
Him would not believe the promise 
Christ made and turned away from 
Him. The apostles protested their 
fidelity. Judas’ state of mind, how- 
ever, was revealed by our Lord in 
the awful warning: “Have I not chos- 
en all twelve of you? And one of you 
is a devil.” St. John continues, “He 
was speaking of Judas, son of Si- 
mon, the Iscariot, who was one of 
the twelve and was to betray Him.” 


What was the secret disease that 
undermined the faith of Judas? 

In the twelfth chapter of the Gos- 
pel according to St. John, Judas is 
briefly and squarely characterized: 
“He was a thief; he kept the com- 
mon purse and took what was put 
into it.” St. John does not mean to 
say that Judas committed a single 
act of theft, but he clearly intends to 
summarize a character sketch of Ju- 
das. His love of money and his greed 
for money led him from one sin to 
another. 
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Six days before the last supper, 
our Lord was invited to a dinner in 
the town of Bethany. Mary Magda- 
len came into the room where the 
guests were assembled, bringing with 
her a box of ointment of great value. 
She poured the ointment over the 
feet of Jesus and wiped His feet with 
her hair. Judas, thinking of the mon- 
ey that might have added weight to 
his purse, asked in vexation: “Why 
was not this ointment sold for three 
hundred pence and given to the 
poor?” 

Our Lord rebuked Judas and de- 
fended the action of Mary Magdalen 
by saying, “Let her alone. You have 
the poor among you always; I am 
not always among you.” 

This public rebuke soured the 
heart of Judas, and he resolved to 
betray his Master. 


Warning from Our Lord 
UDAS had received many warn- 
ings during the three years 
which he spent in our divine Savi- 
our’s company. Christ spoke of His 
passion and death so often, and near- 
ly always linked it with mention of 
the one who would betray Him. Even 
at the last supper He again spoke of 
the traitor so plainly that all the 
apostles trembled and asked, “Is it I, 
Lord?” How the conscience of Judas 
must have belabored him! But he, 


too, asked, “Is it I, Lord?” And he 


received the answer, “Thy own lips 
have said it.” 

To us it seems that no man’s con- 
science could withstand the force of 
such an accusation; but St. John 
seems to give the true explanation: 
“Satan entered into him.” 
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Judas rushed from the supper 
room out into the night to fulfill his 
evil intentions. 

Out in the street, Judas may have 
paused a while, dazed and bewild- 
ered. Then the evil power which 
held Judas in its clutches, drove him 
on to the palace of Caiphas, where a 
gay and brilliant company of Jewish 
aristocrats, priests and officials was 
assembled. For some time they had 
been looking for the opportunity of 
laying their hands on Christ in order 
to kill Him. Now Judas came to them 
and offered to betray our Lord for 
thirty pieces of silver. The bargain 
was closed. He agreed to lead the 
band of soldiers to the place where 
Christ could be arrested and to point 
Him out by an agreed sign. 


Perhaps Judas returned to the 
supper room to see whether our Lord 
and His apostles were still there; but 
finding the hall-empty, he led the 
way to the place where he knew 
Christ would be praying according to 
His custom — the Garden of Olives. 


The Scene in the Garden 
ECALL the lovely picture: the 
olive garden at the foot of the 
hill; the bright full moon flooding the 
sky with splendor, while the gnarled 
trees checker the ground with shad- 
ows. In the foreground lie three fig- 
ures — the apostles, wrapped in their 
coarse, brown cloaks, asleep. Silent, 
motionless, our Lord stands beside 
them, keeping watch while they rest. 
Now and then His glance wanders 
over the brook, over toward the 
west, to the Holy City, as though He 
were waiting for someone. 
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It may be between eleven and 
twelve o’clock now. At last Christ 
sees what He is waiting and watch- 
ing for. He stoops down over the mo- 
tionless form nearest His feet, gently 
rouses the sleeper with the words: 
“Tt is enough!” 


Though they could not watch with 
Him one hour while He was over- 
whelmed with terrible agony, yet He 
could watch with them while they 
rested. Though He Himself was 
weary and completely exhausted, yet 
He remained true to His promise: 
“Come to Me, all you who labor and 
are burdened, and I will refresh you.” 
He passed on to the next: “The hour 
is come.” That supreme hour when 
He could prove to all the world how 
much He loved His heavenly Father 
and how much He loved poor sin- 
ners such as we are. 


Struggling to shake off their drow- 
siness and rise to their feet, the apos- 
tles heard Him say: “Behold, the Son 
of Man shall be betrayed into the 
hands of sinners.” 

All the pangs of lash and crown 
and cross were lost sight of in that 
single stab of keenest anguish: all 
this woe would come from one of 
His friends! That was the most cruel 
wound of all. Yet that one word, sin- 
ners, flows like a healing balm upon 
the wound. Its sound kindles into 
flame the devotion of the Good 
Shepherd Who is in search of the lost 
sheep — the Good Shepherd Who 
lays down His life to save sinners. A 
short while ago, the mere thought of 
His passion threw Him prostrate on 
the ground; now the memory of the 
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sheep He loves so well, fills Him with 
courage, and He adds: “Arise! Let 
us go. Behold, he that will betray Me 
is at hand.” 

Quite calmly He walks forward to 
meet death. 


The Betrayal 


HEN the apostles started to 
their feet, sleep slipped from 
their wide-open eyes; for while 
Christ was still speaking, they saw 
Judas Iscariot, one of their comrades, 
advancing toward the Master at the 
head of a band of soldiers. A little 
farther to the rear they saw a bust- 
ling, disorderly crowd carrying swords 
and clubs. All these men had been 
sent by the chief priests and the 
leaders of the people. There was the 
steady light of the lanterns they car- 
ried; there was the smoky, splutter- 
ing glare of the pine torches. There 
was the glitter of sword and spear 
and the flash of helmet and breast- 
plate. In the background could be 
seen the dimmer outlines of the ser- 
vants with ugly clubs; then the splen- 
did attire of the Jewish officials com- 
ing to the front of the mob. The 
apostles heard the hoarse, muffled 
orders of the leader of the soldiers 
to halt. 
Then Judas walked up to our 
Lord. . 


St. John tells us that Judas had 
agreed with the mob on a signal, to 
point out Christ to them. “It is none 
other than the man whom I shall 
greet with a kiss. Hold Him fast.” 
No sooner, then, had he come near 
to Jesus than he said, “Hail, Master!” 
And he kissed Jesus. 
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Often we may have heard the 
words, “Love is strong as death. 
Many waters cannot quench it, neith- 
er can the floods drown it.” No- 
where, perhaps, can we find these 
words illustrated in a way that should 
interest us more profoundly than in 
this scene of Christ’s betrayal. 

Love is strong as death! 

Our Lord is insulted by the great- 
est crime that ever staggered the uni- 
verse. He is betrayed, and the traitor 
is one of His chosen twelve. Here 
we have every motive, human and 
divine, to provoke the wrath of the 
God-man. How will He act? 


Clear as the lightning in the sky, 
our Lord sees the flame of treachery 
flashing out from the black heart of 
Judas. How He must have been hor- 
rified by those words sounding so 
fair and friendly! How He must have 
shuddered within His soul when He 
was touched by the lips of the man 
whom in His infinite wisdom He had 
called a devil! A kiss hot with all the 
hate of Satan! And yet — did His 
love for Judas fail? Or His efforts to 
save Judas cease? Listen to His 
words. “My friend, on what errand 
have you come? Judas, do you be- 
tray the Son of Man with a kiss?” 


But our Lord’s action is more elo- 
quent than His words. He accepts 
that kiss and permits the greatest of 
sinners to hold Him in his embrace. 
He was known as the friend of sin- 
ners. Could He offer any mark of 
endearment more merciful than this? 

If His action could be considered 
insufficient evidence of His love and 
mercy, His words would show how 
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earnest was His desire to save Judas. 
He addresses him by name as He 
used to do in times when all was 
well — as a friend addresses a friend. 
He gives Judas the title God gives to 
the saints and angels. He calls Judas, 
“Friend!” He tries to bring Judas to 
his senses. “Think! Why are you do- 
ing this? Until now you have not 
really reflected on this step. The love 
of this world’s goods has blinded 
your eyes and clouded your mind. 
Think, before it is too late, of the 


consequences of your action and re-— 


pent. Resentment has embittered 
your heart. Look at Me. I am not 
angry with you. Repent and all will 
be well. You have listened to the 
suggestions of the devil. Now, at last, 
listen to Me and think of what you 
are doing. Are you betraying Me with 
a kiss? Yes, we have kissed, and will 
you not accept that proof of My 
mercy and My love? It is I, Who 
shall be your Judge, Whom you are 
betraying. Remember that awful day 
of judgment.” 

Who would believe that Judas 
could resist the pleadings of Christ? 
Had Judas only fallen down on his 


knees and begged forgiveness, he 
could have shared the happiness of 
the good thief. But he turned away 
from the mercy of God. Perhaps he 
tore himself forcibly from the em- 
brace of our Lord. Perhaps the com- 
panions of his crime rudely pulled 
him away from God. 


Then Judas turned his back on 
God and walked off into the darkness 
of the night. 


EAR mother of God, you sure- 

ly remember that dreadful 
night when your Son went out into 
the garden for the last time, to die 
for sinners, while your heart broke 
and bled for Him in His sorrow. 
Look down upon all who are in sin 
throughout the world and help them 
to come back to God, so that they 
may not be lost in the darkness of 
eternal night. And one grace we ask 
for ourselves: never allow us to for- 
get those proofs of our Saviour’s 
love for us. May the remembrance of 
His love strengthen us so that we, 
who are trying to be His friends, shall 
never betray Him with a kiss. 





GOD’S GRACE 


No fanfare — no grand entrance — 
It was there all the time. 
Unbidden, hidden beneath the dust of pride 


And self-conceit. 
Maturity? 
Insecurity? 


The impetus matters not. 

Soft awareness filled my soul. 
And the moment was sweet; 
And the moment was sweet. 
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SIDEGLANCES & 


Birth-Control and 
Foreign Aid 


7. question of whether this 
rich, over-producing, surplus- 
burdened country called America 
should add to its relatively small 
packages of aid to underdeveloped 
countries urgings and instructions 
to the effect that they should 
practice birth-prevention on a 
large scale is drawing forth all 
sorts of gibberish from men who 
are supposed to be thinkers. Out 
of large words and cumbersome 
phrases they make sentences, but 
the sentences are either senseless 
or they are an insult to the peo- 
ple who need a helping hand. 


There is something almost ob- 
scenely patronizing and viciously 
perverted about the whole idea of 
insisting that we shall help people 
economically only if they will let 
us teach them how to sterilize 
their marriages. You can just see 
huge, rich Uncle Sam wagging a 
fat finger at the poor people of 
India and Pakistan and Siam and 
Indo-China, and saying to them: 
“The trouble with you people is 
that you want to have children. 
You want to live normal human 
lives. You have the antique no- 
tion that when you get married 
you should let marriage take its 
course and have a family. We 
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By the Bystander 





Americans know that you have 
few comforts such as we have — 
automobiles, bathtubs, washing 
machines, etc. But you do have 
the comfort of your children. 
Therefore we'll make a deal with 
you. All you have to do is give up 
having children; let us teach you 
how to do it; let your population 
dwindle to what we think is a 
reasonable total, mostly of old 
people. Then on our part we'll 
see that you get a few more bath- 
tubs and automobiles and wash- 
ing machines.” Could anyone, 
even a pagan, not feel a bitter re- 
sentment at the offer of such a 
rotten deal, which is implicit in 
every proposal that we Americans 
wrap up birth-control gadgets, in- 
formation and urgings in every 
package of economic aid we send 
abroad? 


But to return to the silliness of 
the arguments set forth by men in 
the so-called seats of wisdom. A 
University of Chicago sociologist, 
Dr. Philip M. Hauser by name, 
recently took out after both Pope 
John XXIII and President Eisen- 
hower because both, for different 
reasons, had stated publicly that 
no nation should try to foist on 
another nation promotional ma- 
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terial on birth-control. This is the 
argument that Dr. Hauser used: 
“Death-control is as artificial and 
morally debatable as_birth-con- 
trol, and the United States freely 
distributes death-control assist- 
ance through antibiotics and oth- 
er medical aid.” 


Since Dr. Hauser himself uses 
the phrase “morally debatable” 
about measures taken to prolong 
human life, he perhaps needs to 
be told that he won't find one in 
a million people standing on his 
side of the proposition that pre- 
servation of life by any available 
and reasonable means is a moral- 
ly debatable practice. Few princi- 
ples of the natural law are more 
obvious and readily recognized by 
all than that represented by the 
fifth commandment, “Thou shalt 
not kill.” Few deductions from 
simple principles are more easily 
made than that which tells us hu- 
man beings that we must use our 
brains to preserve our lives, wheth- 
er this results in a decision to 
have a necessary operation, or to 
take known remedies for disease, 
or to undertake researches for new 
remedies for old diseases. Any- 
body who says that such practices 
are “morally debatable” does not 
know what morality means. 


However it does make a clever 
parallel, one that has been used 
by the morally witless before, to 
say: “Since it is considered moral- 
ly right to check forces in a hu- 
man body that are leading to 
death, why is it not right to check 
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forces that lead to new life?” The 
question practically answers itself. 
There is no sense in the proposi- 
tion that what you may do to pre- 
vent death you may also do to pre- 
vent life. Life is the sacred thing, 
not death. The fifth, sixth and 
seventh commandments of God 
are all designed to protect life; 
they positively forbid any promo- 
tion of death. This means that, if 
a man and woman choose to mar- 
ry, and then choose to use the 
rights of marriage and to enjoy 
their pleasures, thus setting in 
train the events designed by God 
to lead to new life, they are bound 
neither to prevent the new life at 
the very outset, nor to end it de- 
liberately at any time in the 
course of its development. More 
than that, they are bound to use 
antibiotics, medical services, even 
operations if necessary, to pre- 
serve not only their own lives but 
also the new lives entrusted to 
their care. 


In another bit of liberal clap- 
trap, Dr. Hauser states that birth- 
control methods, far from being 
“pernicious and death-dealing” as 
Pope John calls them, “are entire- 
ly compatible with the moral val- 
ues of other Christian (other than 
Catholic, that is,) as well as non- 
Christian value systems.” The 
phrase “value systems” is always 
a giveaway. It is the liberal’s way 
of avoiding the use of the word 
religion, which, no matter how 
much abused, seems inherently to 
call for some basic, objective, cer- 
tain truths. But “value systems” 
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—well, there can be hundreds of 
those. Step up to the counter and 
take your choice. Don’t bother 
people with talk of laws and sins 
and rights and wrongs; each per- 
son has a “value system” of his 
own. 


One final evidence of illiterate 
comment on this same topic. Dr. 
Hauser makes this statement: 
“The untenable character of this 
position (namely, the Church’s 
declaration that birth-prevention 
is contrary to the natural law of 
God) is already recognized by 
some of the wise leaders of the 
Church and I am confident will 
be increasingly recognized in the 
years which lie ahead.” This state- 
ment stems from pure ignorance. 


Just a tiny bit of research into 
Catholic moral textbooks and eth- 
ical pronouncements of the Cath- 
olic Church would reveal to Dr. 
Hauser that, whether he likes it 
that way or not, there is no 
“trend” among Catholic leaders 
toward declaring a change in the 
unchangeable law of God. His 
research would teach him that any 
so-called ‘‘wise Catholic leader” 
who would declare for the unten- 
ability of the moral principle that 
birth-prevention is a violation of 
the law of God would thereby de- 
clare himself not to be a Catholic. 
In the face of these provable facts, 
it is downright deceitful for a 
man of science to make public 
statements such as the one quoted 
above. 
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In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions pub- 
lished in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the writer 
must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication on request. . 


Long Way To Go! 

You’ve got a lot of nerve trying to 
tell me what I should give in the Sun- 
day collection. What business is that of 
yours? You said that the contributions 
of Catholics on Sunday help to build 
churches and schools. That’s a false 
statement. Churches and schools are 
built through special collections. If 
everybody did as you say, the house- 
keepers would be millionaires in a few 
short years. You would make a better 
soap salesman than brainwasher. 
Oshkosh, Wis. N.N. 
© Let all of us priests, and all good 
Catholic lay people, realize from one 
letter like this that we have a long, 
long way to go to remove such mis- 
conceptions and erroneous attitudes 
from the minds of some of our fellow 
members in the Mystical Body of 
Christ. 

The editors 
e 
Memo to Husband 

When I finished reading the article, 
Ten Major Faults of Husbands, I real- 
ized how lucky I am. Not one of the 
faults listed applies to my husband. 
While I have had three children in less 
than three years, he helps me bathe 
them, dress them, takes over during 
the week ends, holidays, etc., encour- 
ages me to have an evening out, sur- 
prises me with a baby-sitter so we can 
go out together. In short, he just does 
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everything he cen to make life pleas- 
ant for me. Please publish my letter so 
that when my husband reads your mag- 
azine, he may know how much I thank 
God for having given me the most 
wonderful man. How very, very for- 
tunate I am! 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Mrs. H. W. S. 
“Father’s Boy!” 

Your article on the ten major faults 
of husbands hit home. This is the first 
letter I have ever written in reply to 
anything I have read, but maybe this 
will bring me a bit of relief. Here I am, 
sitting and waiting, two _ children 
screaming for dinner, waiting for a hus- 
band who comes home from work on- 
ly when he pleases! He is generous to 
a fault, loving when around, good to 
everybody — but never here! His fath- 
er takes first place over his family any- 
time. Not a mamma’s boy, but a fath- 
er’s boy. I try to overlook as much as 
I can, but it is becoming more and 
more difficult. Sometimes I am tempt- 
ed to think that if I ever find a man to 
stay with me, I will take him. Pray for 
me. I need it dreadfully. 
N.N. N. N. 
@ 

Coming Soon! 

I just finished reading your article, 
Ten Major Faults of Husbands, in the 
January issue. I think such an article 
on the faults of women (I know I am 
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far from perfect!) would be very help- 
ful to husbands as well as wives. Per- 
haps they could view each other’s 
faults together and thus they could 
work together by having patience and 
understanding with each other while 
they try to correct these faults. In do- 
ing so, I believe they would be finding 
a way to change their unpleasant lives 
into a much happier and more com- 
plete marriage. 

North Braddock, Penna. Mrs. L. E. 
© We hope to have an article on the 
faults of wives in our May issue or very 
soon thereafter. 


The editors 
Se 


Correction Needed 

I read your article on “Birth-control 
or Peace” in the January issue and 
would like to tell my story and ask a 
question. After I had my fourth child, 
my non-Catholic doctor told me that I 
should positively not have another baby 
for a good while, and added that the 
Catholic Church approves of spacing 
babies. Therefore, he said, I could ob- 
tain permission for the use of contra- 


ceptives. This I did. My question is - 


this: Why is this information with- 
held from the laity? I feel that couples 
who are qualified for this kind of per- 
mission should know about it, and 
should be told plainly that for “spac- 
ing” or “for medicinal purposes” or 
for whatever magical, mystical reasons 
they must presént, they can be allowed 
to enjoy the marriage act while they 
prevent conception. 

Houston, Texas Mrs. A. E. 
© It is not permissible for us as Cath- 
olic priests to let this erroneous letter 
pass without an affirmation of the cor- 
rect Catholic doctrine. The truth is that 
no priest, no bishop, not even the pope 
himself, has the power to grant any 
married couple, under any circum- 
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stances, permission to frustrate the 
marriage act by practices of contracep- 
tion. The Church, backed by right 
reason, approves a reasonable spacing 
of children, but only through absti- 
nence from the marriage act, or the 
use of rhythm (which does not frus- 
trate that act). Priests are often mis- 
interpreted on this matter. If they tell 
married people that they may space 
their children (meaning by temporary 
or periodic abstinence), they are quot- 
ed as having approved of contracep- 
tion. Every priest knows that he would 
be guilty of a mortal sin by giving such 
approval, and would share the guilt of 
all the sins of contraception committed 
as a result. 
The editors 
e 

They Will Care for You! 

Your January issue had an article 
which interested me. It concerned the 
death of a loved one. Perhaps the ex- 
perience I had in 1954 as a fairly 
young, bereaved widow with two ba- 
bies might be of help to other people 
in a similar situation. A year before 
the death of my husband I became in- 
terested in the Legion of Mary. As 
part of the religious talks each week 
the priest stressed over and over the 
need of accepting God’s will, together 
with the improvement of our spiritual 
life. My husband was a good Catholic, 
but had become somewhat careless 
about going to monthly Communion. 
Under the spell of Father’s talks both 
of us started to go to Holy Commun- 
ion very often. Then, without warning 
of any kind, my husband died of a 
heart attack. Materially I could not 
have been ,in a worse position. All our 
savings had been put into the purchase 
of a home. I was a professional person, 
but had not worked for seven years. I 
had two babies to support. Remember- 
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ing the lesson I had learned from the 
Legion of Mary meetings about doing 
God’s will, I literally held on to the 
hand of God. Even to this day I mar- 
vel at the way in which God worked 
out every problem for me. My former 
boss whom I had not seen in years, 
saw the death notice in the paper and 
she offered me a job. A neighbor of- 
fered to mind the children temporar- 
ily. I rented a portion of our house 
and that helped pay off the mortgage. 
Five years now — and we are still 
functioning! Although we have had 
many other crosses, our little family 
has a real peace and joy which only 
God can give. My advice to any be- 
reaved person is this: stay close to the 
dear Blessed Mother and her Son. They 
will take care of you better than you 
would dream. 


Woodhaven, N. Y. Mrs. E. T. 


Only One Answer 

In response to the lady who wrote 
about the necessity of practicing birth- 
prevention for peace in her home, let 
me say this: Rhythm was not the an- 
swer to my problem either. I went to 
a priest for guidance, and he told me 
to trust God implicitly, promising that 
God would be better to me than I 
could ever be. I fought his advice for 
days. I was almost 40 years old and 
thought of what people would say if I 
had another child. I also asked myself 
whether these people would keep me 
out of hell. Finally with God’s grace 
I won the battle. After 11 months I 
gave birth to my fourth child. Again 
a specialist warned me that this must 
be the end. I put my trust in God 
again, and two years later (could I 
have “planned” better?) had my fifth 
child. Not only were they healthy chil- 
dren, but I was healthier than ever. I 
had been anemic and run down before 
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they were born. Moreover, two won- 
derful things happened. First, I was 
able to nurse these two babies myself 
even though I was in my forties, and 
had a greater peace of mind than I 
ever knew before. Second, my hus- 
band obtained a better job than he 
ever had before. This I know was not 
chance but God’s goodness to us. If I 
could do this, any woman can. Life 
is too short for futile worry about hav- 
ing children, and God is too good to 
let one down. 

New York N. N. 
© We sometimes sadly think that many 
women who choose contraception as 
an escape from burdens will find out 
in eternity that they would have been 
better off, like the mother in the letter 
above, both in time and eternity if they 
had placed all their trust in God. 


The editors 
@ 


Hobbies and Sports 

I must write to you because I feel 
like a volcano: I start boiling and 
seething inside when I hear people say, 
“We can’t afford any more babies,” 
and then proceed to tell you about a 
planned vacation trip or the new out- 
board motor they just bought. The cost 
of maintaining a motor boat would sup- 
port several children. Personally I hate 
boats — it makes me seasick even to 
look at one — but I am beginning to 
feel the same about all hobbies that 
cost a lot of money or sports that re- 
quire expensive equipment. The Amer- 
ican people are going overboard about 
hobbies and sports. Men especially tend 
to become overly enthusiastic over a 
hobby or sport, to the point where they 
spend too much money on equipment 
or maintenance, and worse yet, they 
drag their wives to meetings and ac- 
tivities of clubs for the hobbyists. I 
think games and sports are fine for 
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children and teen-agers who have ex- 
cess energy to burn up — but for peo- 
ple in their thirties and forties there 
are less strenuous activities which are 
easier on one physically, cost little mon- 
ey and are more constructive. There is 
reading, studying a foreign language 
and also the work in our various parish 
organizations like the Legion of Mary 
which would provide a more adult out- 
let for energy. The best hobby is try- 
ing to help other people save their 
souls, by visiting the sick, helping poor 
families, instructing children in their 
religion — at least in my estimation. 
What do you think? Maybe men are 
constituted that way — they go to ex- 
tremes in everything they do. The men 
and boys I have known all are “fana- 
tics” over some sport or hobby; they 
remind me of little boys — which I 
think they still are psychologically. 
They always “have to go outside and 
play.” 

Calif. N. N. 
© Any comments from the men? Or 
from the hobbyists? We are not taking 
sides in this discussion by publishing 
the above letter. But we shall give 
“equal time” to other parties who may 
wish to take the stand. 


The editors 
e 


Co-educational Schools 


I attended co-educational schools 
for ten years, and am now in my sec- 
ond year at an all-girls’ school. I think 
I can discuss the difference from ex- 
perience. I have found that in an all- 
girls’ school I have learned more in 
one year than in any two years of a 
co-educational school. More than that, 
in a school that has pupils of only one 
sex it is possible to discuss openly in 
class morals and sex and the role of 
woman in society far more adequately 
than in a co-educational school. Girls 
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are made up differently in tempera- 
ment, character and abilities than boys, 
and can be instructed without embar- 
rassment when no boys are around. 
The idea that an all-girls’ school de- 
prives the pupils of social life is non- 
sense. 


Little Falls, Minn. R. M. E. 


Our Thanks! 

In answer to the girl who hated her 
all-girls’ school, let me set down the 
things I now feel, as a wife and moth- 
er, I received from attending such a 
school: 1) It taught me to be a woman 
of integrity. 2) It taught me to be a 
lady. 3) It taught me to be a loving 
wife. 4) It taught me to be an under- 
standing mother. 5) It taught me the 
courage to speak out for my rights and 
ideals. 6) It taught me the necessity of 
family prayer. 7) It taught me the 
necessity of frequent reception of the 
sacraments. 8) It helped me to find 
out what my vocation in life was. 9) It 
taught me to serve and love God better 
in my chosen vocation. 10) It taught 
me the necessity of a solid education to 
help me through the trials of life. I 
learned none of these things at the ex- 
pense of giving up fun and good 
times. I would not give up my educa- 
tion at an all-girls’ school for anything. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Mrs. J. S. 
© Our thanks to the hundreds of girls 
and women who have written to us on 
this topic of co-educational vs. all-girls’ 
schools! Of the many letters we re- 
ceived, less than five expressed the 
opinion that co-education in high 
school years is better than education in 
an all-girls’ school. 

The editors 
e 
Honest Appraisal 

You may consider THE LIGUORIAN a 

unique magazine—behold the enclosed 
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three-year subscription! When first 
your magazine arrived in our home, it 
would act like a shot of adrenalin for 
me, and I would fly wrathfully through 
my housework, imagining your writers 
being scrunched under my dust cloth 
and vacuum cleaner. To a degree, I 
still feel that way about THE Licuor- 
IAN. However, despite that, this family 
will continue to be faithful, well-read 
subscribers. Would you like to know 
why? We still disagree with your strict 
interpretations, your generalizing (the 
“sin” of which you most frequently ac- 
cuse your readers), and your everlast- 
ing “kick” about wanting large famil- 
ies. But I said you are unique. Licuor- 
IAN magazine seems to make the won- 
derful, flattering and stimulating as- 
sumption that the Catholic laity pos- 
sesses a mental level beyond the third 
grade. Believe me, Reverend Fathers, 
that is something not to be passed over 
lightly in the Catholic press! We can 
think of only one other magazine which 
gears its articles to this inspiring level 
and it is a different type of publication. 
Anyhow, for better or for worse, we 
know LiGuorIAN will be a prominent 
part of the reading material in this 
house. So keep it up — please go on 
assuming we do have an intellect of 
secondary level at least and we in turn 
promise to keep on using the intellect 
to promote LIGUORIAN as well as our 
spiritual development through reading 
your magazine. 

Calif. A. M. M. 


Good Investment 

Several months ago one of your 
priests spoke at our Sunday Mass 
about your wonderful LicuorRIAN; so 
my husband and I took a three-year 
subscription. Never have we done any- 
thing for ourselves that was so reward- 
ing. Of the three issues we have re- 
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ceived, we (who are always too busy 
to read!) have read every article in 
each magazine. I wish everyone had 
the opportunity to know about your 
magazine and to read it. 


Mehlville, Mo. Mrs. J. K. 


Formality and Fervor 


Reading THE LiGuorRIAN has been 
enlightening and enjoyable to me for 
years, but I am usually disturbed by 
some articles in each issue. My hostil- 
ity could be vented by a senseless can- 
cellation of my subscription, but then 
I would only spite myself. My basic 
complaint is the Church’s tendency to 
emphasize externals, rituals, symbol- 
isms, non-liturgical devotions, etc., in 
preference to promoting an interest in 
and encouraging one to delve into the 
fundamental principles and _philoso- 
phies of Christianity. We are growing 
up and should be partaking of solid 
food. Must one go into a monastery to 
find this depth? 

Our formality seems to be one of 
the primary concerns of the Church. 
Such an example is the article you 
published some time ago, Grade Your- 
self As a Catholic, which rates us by 
our punctuality, attentiveness and at- 
tendance at Mass. I do not purport to 
belittle the significance of the Mass, but 
dictating a formality does not necessar- 
ily result in effective participation. It 
usually results in resentment, boredom, 
or just going through the motions. 

Would it not have been better to 
grade a Catholic by his virtues? What 
has happened to the virtues such as 
humility, charity and consideration? 
Are they lost arts? The word humility 
has a modern connotation of some- 
thing that shouldn’t happen to a dog, 
and charity implies digging into one’s 
pocket. Is this neglect of the basic 
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principles and virtues and the concen- 
tration on the rituals and externals 
causing Catholics to degenerate to in- 


difference, superstition, apathy and 
lack of zeal? If we were only half as 
zealous as the Jehovah’s Witnesses who 
frequent our door, even sending their 
six and eight-year-olds to spread their 
line of propaganda! And Catholics 
who have so much about which to be 
zealous, do so little. 

Kingsville, Md. M. J. R. 


© It would, perhaps, be a desirable 
thing if every issue of our publication 
would have an article to disturb every 
reader in such fashion that he would 
be set to thinking. This is part of our 
purpose: to help people to think for 
themselves and thus use their talents 
to work out deep-seated convictions as 
to right and wrong. It is true that some 
of the things we write about are con- 
cerned with what might be called 
formalities. In order of importance 
they are of less significance than the 
grace of God in the depths of the soul. 
But at the same time we cannot deny 
the fact that the interior is generally 
revealed by the exterior. We would not 
want to belittle such things as attend- 
ance at Mass and attentiveness at 
prayer. If these things are lacking, it is 
a sign that there is some deep flaw in 
the interior as well, although not in- 
fallibly so. As for the virtues of humil- 
ity, charity, etc., we have tried un- 
doubtedly to comment inspiringly on 
these quite regularly. We agree that 
Catholics generally are not nearly as 
zealous as some of their non-Catholic 
neighbors. Why is this true? Perhaps 
we are inclined to take our faith and 
religion too much for granted. At any 
rate, we do have it in mind to try to 
help Catholics to know and love their 
faith better and thus be more eager to 
spread it among others. 
The editors 
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Doctor and Patient 

I’m afraid that I must go along with 
some of the complaints about doctors 
made in the column on professional 
people’s problems in the December LI- 
GUORIAN. There are times when it 
seems impossible to get a doctor to 
come to one’s home even in great 
emergency. This happened to me with 
my last baby. Despite three frantic 
phone calls for help, the baby came at 
six and a half months without a doc- 
tor at hand. Maybe the doctor had val- 
id reasons for not coming, but I find 
that hard to believe. 
Illinois Mrs. J. K. 
© A not uncommon occurrence, es- 
pecially in large cities, but it is offset 
by the many unselfish, “call-me-any- 
time” doctors still practicing. More 
such are needed. 

The editors 


Kind Words 
I have been receiving THE LiGUORIAN 
for two years. My aunt who lives in 
Mexico sends it to me every month. I 
suppose I am the only person that re- 
ceives your magazine in Argentina, but 
I must tell you that we ought to have 
a magazine like that in our country, 
because although we have many, not 
one is as good as yours. After I started 
to read THE LiGuorIAN I realized that 
the great effort of learning English had 
been worth a lot. I am a sixteen-year- 
old girl and go to a Catholic school, 
where I am the president of the Cath- 
olic Action circle and also the director 
of the magazine to further the aposto- 
late that we started. When I give lec- 
tures to the girls or also when I answer 
their questions many times, I use arti- 
cles from THE LiGcuoriaN that I trans- 
late. It is a pity that most of the girls 
do not know enough English to be able 
to read it as I do. 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


V. A. R. S. 
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Stories from the Bible 


God’s History of the World 


OME persons who do not know 
God, or do not want to obey 
God, try to make people believe that 
scientific theories of the origin of 
the world, such as evolution, make 
God unnecessary. 

The truth is that, whether evolu- 
tion took place or not, God is still 
necessary as the Creator Who 
brought the world into existence. 


The first pages of the Bible bring 
out this fundamental truth in majes- 
tic and awe-inspiring language. They 
do not pretend to give a scientific 
account of the origin and develop- 
ment of the world, but to make clear 
the fact that God created the world. 
The Bible tells the story of creation 
in words that every man can under- 
stand. 

The Scriptural account brings us 
back to the dim, remote ages of the 
past when God’s omnipotent power 
brought forth the first created thing. 
In the beginning God created heaven 
and earth, and the earth was void 
and empty, and the Spirit of God 
moved over the waters. God said, 
“Let there be light made,” and light 
was made. This was the first day. 
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God said, “Let there be a firma- 
ment made amidst the waters, and let 
it divide the waters from the waters.” 
This was the second day. 


On the third day He said, “Let 
the waters that are under the heaven 
be gathered into one place, and let 
the dry land appear.” God called the 
dry land, earth, and the gathering to- 
gether of the waters He called seas. 
And God saw that it was good, and 
said, “Let the earth bring forth a 
green herb, and such as may seed, 
and the fruit tree yielding fruit after 
its kind.” 


On the fourth day God said, “Let 
there be lights made in the firma- 
ment of heaven to divide day and 
night. Let them be for signs and for 
seasons, and for days and for years, 
to shine in the firmament of heaven 
and to give light upon the earth.” 
God made two great lights, the great- 
er to rule the day and the lesser 
light to rule the night. He set the 
stars in the firmament to shine upon 
the earth. 


om | 
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God waited until the fifth day, be- 
fore creating animal life. Then He 
said, “Let the waters bring forth the 
creeping creatures that have life in 
them and the fowl that may fly over 
the earth, under the firmament of 
heaven.” He created the great whales 
and every living and moving creature 
which the waters brought forth, ac- 
cording to their kinds, and God 
blessed them, saying, “Increase and 
multiply and fill the waters of the 
sea, and let the birds multiply on the 
earth.” 


God waited until the sixth day to 
create His masterpiece. He had al- 
ready created plant life; on the fifth 
day He created animal life, and now 
He created His masterpiece, man, 
the crowning work of His creative 
hand. 


Going back over the mountains of 
the centuries, let us watch the Crea- 
tor sculpturing His masterpiece. We 
hear Him say: “Let us make man to 
our image and likeness, and let him 
have dominion over the fishes of the 
sea and the fowls of the air and the 
beasts of earth.” And God created 
man to His own image, to the image 
of God He created him: male and 
female, He created them. 

And the Lord formed the body of 
man out of the clay of the earth, and 
then with one tremendous explosion 
of His omnipotence, He breathed in- 





to this body the breath of life, and 
man became a living soul. 


Foe placing man in the para- 
dise of pleasure, God said, “It 
is not good for man to be alone. Let 
us make him a helpmate like unto 
himself.” The Lord cast a deep sleep 
upon Adam and when he was fast 
asleep he took one of his ribs and 
formed it into the body of woman, 
and brought her to Adam. And 
Adam said, “This is now bone of 
my bone, flesh of my flesh; and she 
shall be called woman, because she 
was taken out of man.” Wherefore 
shall a man leave father and mother 
and shall cleave to his wife and they 
shall be two in one flesh. 

And God blessed them, (creating 
the greatest of all contracts, marri- 
age) saying, “Increase and multiply 
and fill the earth and rule it.” 

God saw all the things that He 
had made, and they were very good; 
and the evening and the morning 
were the sixth day, and the heaven 
and earth were finished and all the 
furniture of them. On the seventh 
day God ended His work which He 
had made, and He rested on the sev- 
enth day from all His work. He 
blessed the seventh day and sancti- 
fied it, because on it He had rested 
from all His work. These are the 
generations of the heaven and the 
earth when they were created in the 
day that the Lord God created them. 





The reason ideas have such a hard time getting into some heads is 
that they have to squeeze themselves in between prejudices, 
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Can Love Be without Passion? 


Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


agen meer Regarding your recent 
article, “Twelve Rules for Compa- 
ny-Keeping,” I have a question that 
bothers me and my boy friend. How, 
when you love someone very much, is 
it possible not to experience some feel- 
ing of passion? You state that an un- 
married person is not allowed to in- 
dulge certain passions, but I find this 
impossible. I must admit that, contrary 
to one of your rules, we do go parking 
in out-of-the-way places, and while we 
avoid sinful touches, etc., we do take 
part in prolonged kissing and embrac- 
ing, and we see nothing wrong in this. 
You have to show someone that you 
love him, so how can the passionate 
teelings that arise from this be wrong? 
I am a fervent Catholic; I go to Mass 
during the week, and my boy friend 
is an even better Catholic than I am. 
We find it impossible to make our con- 
duct agree with your article. Please give 
us an honest reply. 


OLUTION: Let’s start with princi- 
ples and then go on to practical ap- 
plications. There are two principles 
involved in an answer to this problem. 


1. It is seriously sinful for young 
people who are in love but unmarried 
deliberately to desire or directly to try 
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to arouse sexual passion in themselves. 
On this principle our questioner seems 
to be in line. She and her boy friend 
do not want to indulge, by directly evil 
actions, the passions that may be hon- 
orably and sinlessly indulged only in 
marriage. 


2. The second principle is this: It is 
seriously sinful to take part in unneces- 
sary actions that indirectly but inevita- 
bly lead to experiences of sexual pas- 
sion. There are clear examples of this 
in matters other than those pertaining 
to sex. A man may reject all thought 
of wanting directly to kill anybody; but 
if he drives down a busy street at 40 
or 50 miles an hour, he is indirectly 
accepting and willing the consequences 
of his action, which may easily be the 
killing of somebody. So with sexual 
passion. An unmarried couple in love 
may say that they do not want to 
arouse their passions nor to consent to 
them; but if they do things that un- 
necessarily and inevitably have this ef- 
fect, they are consenting to the end 
just as they are to the means that 
bring it about. 


Note well those two words in this 
statement: “unnecessarily” and “in- 
evitably.” 
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“Unnecessarily:” our correspondent 
seems to think that it is necessary for 
her and her boy friend to park their 
car in dark places; that it is necessary 
to take part in prolonged kisses and 
embraces to prove their love for each 
other. This is wrong thinking of the 
worst kind. True, this is the attitude 
of the pagan world toward love, which 
knows of no kind of love that is not 
bound up with some form of sexual ex- 
citation. Moreover the pagan world uses 
all manner of propaganda to convince 
even Christians that it is right and they 
are wrong. Our correspondent has been 
taken in by that propaganda. For gen- 
uine Christians who are keeping com- 
pany and in love, love can prove itself 
without ever endangering the chastity 
of either person involved. 

“Inevitably:” for normal individuals 
who are deeply in love, such things 
as prolonged kissing, close bodily con- 
tact, extensive embracing, irresistibly 
evoke passionate sexual feelings and 
stronger and stronger desires to consent 
to and increase those feelings. It is 
self-deception to try to make a distinc- 
tion between the prolonged embracing 





and the feelings that arise from it. Ac- 
tually, the provocative actions are in- 
spired by the desire immorally to an- 
ticipate the pleasures of bodily union 
in marriage, which becomes lawful only 
after the marriage vows have been 
exchanged. 


Once the habit has been formed of 
indulging in provocative bodily actions 
under the pretext that this is the only 
way to manifest love, it becomes most 
difficult to listen to reason or authority, 
and to break the enticing habit. If the 
couple involved in this problem are 
truly good Catholics who go to Mass 
often and pray much, they should make 
the first object of all their prayers the 
petition for the extraordinary grace to 
understand how wrong they are and 
to give up their sins. They will have 
plenty of temptations to overcome, in 
thought and desire, as a result of their 
open and decent association with each 
other. If they continue to insist on lone- 
ly trysts in dark places, and on unin- 
hibited love-making through kissing 
and embracing, no one, not even God, 
can save them from sin. 
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DBO WE NEED A NEW BASIC LAW TO GOVERN THE 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE INDIVIDUAL CITIZEN 
AND THE STATE IN THE MATTER OF EDUCATION 
AND TO SAFEGUARD FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE? 


JAMES J. HIGGINS, C.SS.R. 


O THE great questions — Does 
God exist? Has He spoken to 
man? What is man’s relation to God? 
What are the duties that result from 


PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS 


AND 


FREEDOM 


this relation (a relation that Thomas 
Jefferson described as the most in- 
teresting and important to every 
human being and the most incum- 
bent on his study and investigation)? 
—to these questions, I say, the 
school that is secularist in its work- 
ing philosophy and in its practical 
impact on young minds, does give 
an answer. It says that these ques- 
tions, if they can be answered at all, 
are of no importance, or only of 
small importance. 

Educators and others are less than 
candid when they pretend that in 
omitting God from the curriculum 
they teach nothing about Him, for or 
against. On the contrary, as has been 
well observed by Sir Walter Mober- 
ly, a British educator, they teach that 
God and religion are to be omitted 
from the curriculum. And the young 
and untrained mind is powerfully 
prompted to draw the conclusion that 
God and religion cannot be of much 
importance for life and living if his 
teachers, or the school system, do 
not give God and religion equal time 
and attention ‘with the arts and 
sciences in preparing for life. 

When the community’s schools, 
therefore, go secularist, for whatever 


OF CONSCIENCE 
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reason, and the religious parent is 
penalized for withdrawing his child 
from such a school, then the taxing 
power of the state is enrolled behind 
one view of man’s relation to God, 
(behind one religion, really) the 
view, namely, that man’s relation to 
God is of small importance for life. 
This, we could fairly argue, is an es- 
tablishment of religion, the use of 
the state’s taxing power to mold 
minds to one particular view about 
man’s relation to God, to preach, si- 
lently but effectively, a religion to 
captive parishioners. 


Just as the questioning and indict- 
ment of slavery (to pursue our his- 
torical analogy) brought forth some 
defenders who sought to show that 
Negro slavery was not in conflict 
with the principles of this republic 
or Christianity, so we have apologists 
today for a continuance of the pres- 
ent system of distributing the com- 
munity’s educational funds. These de- 
fenses come from differing levels of 
intelligence and from varying degrees 
of ability to concern oneself with 
principles. For some, it is enough to 
justify the present system that it 
makes the lot of Catholics more dif- 
ficult. Such a reaction, understand- 
ably, causes- some irritation to the 
Catholic American. It will also give 
rise to some soul searching amongst 
the more thoughtful defenders of the 
present system, for all true Ameri- 
cans are sensitive to the rights of 
conscience. A bovine blandness 
when confronted with a conflict be- 
tween American principles and prac- 
tice is not characteristic of the true 
American. 
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HE Fund for the Republic book- 
let, Religion and the Schools, 
makes what will probably be an in- 
fluential contribution to this ques- 
tion. Two of the contributors, Robert 
Gordis and Robert Lekachman, pre- 
sent cases for the continuance of the 
present system, even though they see 
clearly and generously admit the 
hardship worked on their fellow citi- 
zens whose conscience desires a reli- 
giously orientated school. They also 
call for further rational dialog on this 
matter so that the various protag- 
onists will see more clearly their own 
presuppositions. 


The first ten pages of Mr. Gordis’ 
essay are taken up with the contro- 
verted meaning of the “no establish- 
ment” clause of the First Amend- 
ment. The pertinent clause is, “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion.” Does 
this mean, as Justice Story said in 
his Commentaries on the Constitu- 
tion in 1833, that Congress is pro- 
hibited from setting up a national re- 
ligion? Or does it mean, as some jus- 
tices have decided in our time, that 
the state cannot give any aid or sup- 
port, financial or otherwise, in any 
guise, form or degree, for religious 
purposes? Does it outlaw all use of 
public funds for religious purposes, 
as Justice Rutledge said in the New 


_ Jersey bus case? Mr. Gordis is of the 


opinion that this is the correct inter- 
pretation of the meaning of this 
clause. He is persuaded thereto by 
certain facts contemporary with the 
Amendment (it is alleged that skep- 
ticism and deism were widespread 
and church affiliation was at a low 
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ebb) which suggest “that the words 
‘Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing the establishment of religion’ 
must mean more than the prohibi- 
tion of preferential aid to any one 
church.” If the text of the Amend- 
ment were as Mr. Gordis presents it 
here (page 8) we might grant a cer- 
tain plausibility to his interpretation. 
But Mr. Gordis here misquotes the 
very wording of the Amendment, and 
does so again on page 10. The 
Amendment does not read “Congress 
shall make no law respecting the es- 
tablishment of religion.” Rather, the 
accepted text is “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of 
religion.” The first meaning of a (or 
an) is, according to Webster’s New 
Collegiate Dictionary, “one, some 
particular, one kind of.” This, taken 
with Mr. Gordis’ reminder that the 
amendment was drawn up by lawyers 
of repute and “every jot and tittle of 
the basic law was subjected to rigor- 
ous analysis and argument” gives 
comfort rather to those who hold that 
the purpose of this clause was to pro- 
hibit Congress from any action in re- 
spect to an establishment of a partic- 
ular sect as the national religion. 


I note, too, with regret, that in this 
section of his essay which was meant 
to be an objective presentation of the 
arguments for and against the literal 
interpretation of the “no establish- 
ment” clause, he lets drop a sentence 
which is likely to give the uninitiated 
the impression that Jefferson and 
Madison stand squarely with Mr. 
Gordis on the meaning and the in- 
terpretation of this clause. “Some stu- 
dents,” he says, “deny that the opin- 
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ions of Jefferson and Madison are 
normative for the meaning of the Bill 
of Rights.” 

This remark needs clarification. 


Some students of the matter, it is 
true, feel that it is highly irregular 
for the Court to take an analogy of 
Jefferson’s, tossed off in a private let- 
ter, and to use this analogy, (wall of 
separation between Church and 
State) as if it were the wording of 
the Amendment. In this they are at 
one with Jefferson, who once casti- 
gated the Court of his time for “prac- 
ticing on the Constitution by infer- 
ences, analogies, and sophisms, as 
they would on an ordinary law.” 
Some students feel that the broad- 
ened interpretation of the “no es- 
tablishment” clause, according to 
which all state aid or support of re- 
ligion “financial or otherwise, in any 
guise, form or degree” is outlawed, 
could not have been Jefferson’s un- 
derstanding of this first clause of the 
First Amendment. For Jefferson, as 
president, (and Madison, and every 
president and Congress to our time) 
approved bills for the maintenance 
of chaplains in the armed services, in 
Congress, and in Federal institutions. 
Jefferson, moreover, saw nothing 
against his oath to uphold the Con- 
stitution in asking the Senate to ap- 
prove a treaty by which the United 
States would give one hundred dol- 
lars a year for seven years to the sup- 
port of a Catholic priest amongst the 
Kaskaskia Indians, and three hun- 
dred dollars for the erection of a 
Catholic Church. Jefferson can also 
be shown to be unopposed to public 
support for religious instruction, for 
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in his plan for a university he would 
have the religious sects maintain, 
within the premises of the State Uni- 
versity, or adjacent thereto, schools 
for instruction in the religion of their 
sect. 


S FOR Madison, when this 
Amendment was being ham- 
mered out, one suggested phrasing 
was “no religion shall be established 
by law.” In answer to a question 
about a possible misconstruction of 
this, Madison replied, “If the word 
‘national’ was inserted, it would sat- 
isfy the minds of honorable gentle- 
men.” He (Madison) believed that 
the people feared that one sect might 
obtain a predominance, or two com- 
bine together, and establish a religion 
to which they would compel others 
to conform. He thought if the word 
‘national’ was introduced, it would 
point the amendment directly to the 
object it was intended to prevent. 
Some students think it more honest 
to go to Madison, at work on the per- 
tinent Amendment than to Madison’s 
remonstrance against the establish- 
ment of Episcopalianism in Virginia 
for guidance as to the meaning of the 
First Amendment. 


Jefferson and Madison, then, can 
be referred to in support of the in- 
terpretation which sees in the “no 
establishment” clause only a ban on 
a national established religion. This 
was the plain and accepted meaning 
of the words at the time of their pro- 
posal and adoption. And, as Jeffer- 
son wrote, “On every question of 
construction (of the Constitution) let 
us carry ourselves back to the time 
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when the constitution was adopted, 
recollect the spirit manifested in the 
debates, and instead of trying what 
meaning may be squeezed out of the 
text, or invented against it, conform 
to the probable one in which it was 
passed.” 


I regard as highly unlikely, there- 
fore, the suggestion that those who 
see in the “no establishment” clause 
simply a ban on Congress doing any- 
thing about a national religion must 
part company with Jefferson and 
Madison, and stand suspect in their 
attitudes toward freedom of con- 
science, the flag, motherhood, or ap- 
ple pie. A man may be fully in favor 
of freedom of conscience for all, un- 
believer and believer, and still be 
fully convinced that this clause of 
the First Amendment offers poor 
guidance for the judiciary in the ed- 
ucation cases it has taken to itself. 
The performances of the Court, in 
these cases, show that to attempt to 
give this clause a broadened mean- 
ing, or to substitute for it the phrase 
of Jefferson, “wall of separation,” 
leads only to confusion and contra- 
diction, and puts the conscience of 
the citizen, in the sensitive matter of 
the education of his child, at the 
mercy of the prepossessions of five 
men on the Supreme Court. It 
thrusts upon the Court the role of 
super board of education for every 
school district in the nation. 


“It is idle to pretend that this 
task,” said Justice Jackson in the 
McCollum case, is one for which we 
can find in the Constitution one 
word to help us. .. . It is a matter 
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on which we find no law but our 
own prepossessions.” Later, in the 
case of Saia vs. New York, 1948, the 
same justice pointed out: “Only a 
few weeks ago (in the McCollum 
case) we held that the Constitution 
prohibits a state or municipality from 
using tax-supported property ‘to aid 
religious groups to spread their faith.’ 
Today we say it compels them to let 
it be used for that purpose... . I 
cannot see how we can read the Con- 
stitution one day to forbid and the 
next day to compel the use of tax 
supported property to help a religious 
sect spread its faith.” 


I reject also, as unfair to the dead 
who cannot defend themselves, and 
as disloyalty to the memory of these 
heroes of the republic, the implica- 
tion that Madison and Jefferson are 
the architects of this anarchy, the 
ones who paved this alley of absur- 
dity. 


Indeed, the conviction is being 
forced in upon this observer that we 
badly need a new basic law to gov- 
ern the relationship between the in- 
dividual citizen and the state in the 
matter of education, and to safeguard 
freedom of conscience, upon which 
education so intimately and perva- 
sively impinges, from the tyranny of 
the majority. 


HAT is the purpose of a basic 

law? It is to lay down gen- 
eral principles according to which 
the political community undertakes 
to live and regulate itself, even to 
spell out these principles, in their re- 
lation to the vital concerns of the 
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community, as far as is necessary, 
having regard to the needs of the 
times, and as far as is possible, hav- 
ing regard to necessarily limited 
vision of the men of any age, and 
taking into account the fact that a 
basic law, meant to anchor some 
cherished ideal in the life of the com- 
munity, cannot possibly foresee and 
provide for every occasion or com- 
bination of circumstances that might 
arise to threaten this ideal. 


Now, what was the purpose of this 
First Amendment? It was undoubted- 
ly freedom of conscience. “He (Mad- 
ison) believed that the people feared 
that one sect might obtain a predom- 
inance, or two combine together, and 
establish a religion to which they 
would compel others to conform.” 
(Annals of Congress, I, 731) It was 
not a baseless fear, in that day when 
most states had established religions, 
that the new national government 
might also take to itself a helpmate, 
a religion established by law, as a 
powerful moral force to help in cre- 
ating the desperately needed national 
unity. This official recognition would 
probably be accompanied by special 
favor and status, which would have 
the effect of pressuring or bribing 
many to conform to the established 
religion. Certain offices in govern- 
ment, for instance, would be open 
only to those who belonged to the 
established religion. The national 
government, therefore, covenanted to 
do nothing “respecting an establish- 
ment of religion.” In this way and to 
this extent this clause safeguarded 
the freedom of conscience the 
amendment was meant to protect. 
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Today there is no fear of a federal 
or state religion being established by 
law, to which we may be lured to 
conform or be penalized for not con- 
forming, to the harm of freedom of 
conscience. In its original meaning 
the first clause of the First Amend- 
ment is, therefore, a vain and empty 
safeguard for freedom of conscience. 
To make this clause serve the ideal 
of freedom of conscience, the Court, 
in its zeal for freedom of conscience 
has had to do wonders with the 
wording of the Amendment, wonders 
that rival the miracles of that other 
champion of freedom, Moses. And 
like Moses the Court finds itself 
wandering in the desert. Unlike Mos- 
es the Court has only its own pre- 
possessions, its own ideas of what is 
good for the nation in the matter of 
educational policy to serve as guide. 
Or it falls back on Jefferson’s com- 
parison, wall of separation, and does 
this so often that the unwary are led 
to believe this is the wording of the 
First Amendment, and the irreverent 
are led to jibe that the justices them- 
selves have come to believe this is 
the wording of the First Amendment. 
Or one may find the present wording 
of the Amendment so unsubstantial 
a guide, and so unpromising for his 
purposes, that he quite sensibly un- 
dertakes to change the text. 


It is not the believers in religion 
who are today pressing for a religion 
established by law. It is not the reli- 
gionists who ask of the state that the 
civil power, by its threats and bland- 
ishments and penalties deliver to the 
pulpit a captive audience, so that a 
particular view of man’s relation to 
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God may be forced on unwilling 
minds, and freedom of conscience go 
hang. It is rather the secularist edu- 
cator and his allies who press for a 
monopoly over the minds of the 
young, and who rely on the state to 
deliver to their temples every school 
day a captive audience. Those who 
will not conform must pay a fine, 
the forfeit of a sharing in the com- 
munity’s educational funds. It is in 
this matter of the nation’s education- 
al policy that freedom of conscience 
is most threatened and throttled. I 
ask the secularist who is sincerely 
for liberty, but who does not wish to 
make of this slogan, freedom of con- 
science, a cloak for malice, when 
thinking about this problem to sub- 
stitute the word Quaker or Mennon- 
ite for Catholic, and see if this makes 
any difference in the answer he gets. 


N THIS consideration of the case 
for government aid to parochial 
schools, Mr. Gordis and Mr. Lekach- 
man show an understanding of the 
chief arguments used to justify this 
plea, and they present these argu- 
ments with sufficient fairness, all 
things considered. However, they 
both oppose such aid to such schools. 
In the next article I will present the 
heart of Mr. Gordis’ case for the 
continuance of the present system, a 
case built upon an unproven assump- 
tion. For it is Mr. Gordis’ claim that 
the present day system of elementary 
education (and secondary) is indis- 
pensably necessary for the national 
welfare. Even a democracy, he ar- 
gues, cannot allow a substantial por- 
tion of its citizenry to retire from a 
community enterprise that is essen- 
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tial to the life and health of the com- 
munity, even if the citizens base 
their action on reasons of con- 
science. I shall examine the validity 
of the assumption that the present 
system of disbursing the community’s 
educational funds is, indeed, wrapped 
up with the survival of the American 
community. 

Mr. Gordis recognizes the im- 
portance of the argument advanced 
by Catholics and Others United for 
Freedom of Conscience that the par- 
ent has a prior right over the educa- 
tion of his child. Mr. Gordis chal- 
lenges this. He would describe the 
rights of parents and state over the 
child and its education as concur- 
rent. “It is obvious that man is not 
merely a_ biological creature,” he 
says, “but a social being, and it is 
this second characteristic which sets 
him apart from the lower animals. 
Hence a child possesses concurrent 
and parallel relationships both to his 
parents and to society, and both are 
equally rooted in his nature.” 


Passing over the dubious natural 
history Mr. Gordis has enlisted (man 
is distinguished or set apart from the 
lower animals only by reason of his 
being a social being) I hasten to 
agree that man is assuredly a social 
being. And the first society he be- 
longs to is the one that gave him 
existence, the family. “Before being 
a citizen, a man must exist, and ex- 
istence does not come from the state 
but from the parents.” Here Pius XI, 
in his letter on Christian education, 
was but affirming what the common 
sense of mankind has always seen. 
One may claim, as Mr. Gordis prob- 
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ably would, that on the day a man 
is born, on that same day he becomes 
a member of the larger family, the 
state. And this is conceded. But the 
child’s existence, to repeat, does not 
come from the society called the 
state, but from the society called the 
family. It is the father of a family 
that begets the child; the child is not 
the product of a stud farm. It is to 
the mother that nature has given 
breasts, not to the state, and the 
child is nourished at the breasts of a 
mother of a family, not by the em- 
ployee of some kind of state com- . 
munal nursery. Moreover, the human 
offspring is for a very long period 
dependent on the parents for physical 
needs, such as food and shelter and 
clothing, and for his psychical needs, 
love and a feeling of security. 


It is clear from the operation of 
nature, then, that the law of nature 
gives to the parents a first place in 
the education of their child who is, 
indeed, an extension of the parents 
themselves. As article 26, sec. 3, of 
the United Nations Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights puts it: 
“Parents have a prior right to choose 
the kind of education that shall be 
given to their children.” The rights 
of the family are not absolute or 
despotic. Nor do we deny to the state 
(which is made up, incidentally, not 


‘merely of individuals joined togeth- 


er, but of families joined together) 
those rights over education that are 
necessary to the accomplishment of 
its proper purpose, the common tem- 
poral welfare. 

I salute Mr. Gordis’ clearsighted- 
Ness in recognizing the pivotal and 
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primary character of this argument 
from the parent’s prior right. I salute 
his courage in attempting to wrestle 
with it, instead of bypassing it. I 
lament the lengths to which an in- 


telligent man is driven in an attempt | 


to build a defense of the justice of the 
present system of disbursing the com- 
munity’s educational fund. And I re- 
gard the Southern Israelite, Harry 
Golden, as much more an authentic 
echo of the Jewish tradition in this 
matter. As Mr. Golden writes, in For 
2c Plain, “We have learned from bit- 
ter experience that we must have 
symbols, and if the symbol is not 
mother, it is usually Hitler. No mass 
movement, revolution, tyranny or 
dictatorship was possible until the 
symbol of the family, the mother, 
was undermined or destroyed.” Mr. 
Golden goes on to remind us that 
Mussolini built his Fascism on a new 
national anthem, called Youth, and 
put the young people in uniform at 
the age of five, permitting them to 
go home only to sleep. And Hitler 
followed the same policy, as do the 
Communists, only more thoroughly. 
And Mr. Golden concludes, “It is 
when the family tie is successfully 
broken that you must prepare to sit 
in darkness for a while.” 


oe 


NY downgrading of the place of 
Fl the family and parents we vig- 
orously resist. It is strange that any 
one familiar with the history of our 
times, (Hitler’s Germany, Mussolini’s 
Italy, Soviet Russia, Red China) does 
not share my fear of what will hap- 
pen if we embrace a theory that gives 
the state any more control over minds 
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and education than is truly necessary 
for the state’s true purpose, the com- 
mon temporal welfare. Americans 
should look to the rock from whence 
they were hewn, the ideals and the 
institution of the founding fathers of 
this republic. As Mr. Gordis rightly 
sees, in the first page of his contri- 
bution to this discussion, “the Amer- 
ican system is that of a self-limiting 
government, which has voluntarily 
surrendered any claim to the total 
control or supervision of the life of 
its citizens. This limitation on the 
power of the state finds its legal for- 
mulation in the Bill of Rights.” 


It is this spirit of self-limitation 
that should be normative for the in- 
terpretation of the Bill of Rights, urg- 
ing upon the state a scrupulous non- 
interference with the rights of par- 
ents. This is true especially in view 
of the Ninth Amendment, “The enu- 
meration in the Constitution of cer- 
tain rights shall not be construed to 
deny or disparage others retained by 
the people.” 





PEACE AT ANY PRICE 


The large sign at an Alabama 
filling station read: Mississippi just 
ahead. Last chance for 28 cent gas! 

The tourist slowed down and 
drove up to one of the pumps, 
giving the order to “fill ’er up.” 
The attendant gladly obliged, and 
as he returned the change, the 
tourist asked him: 

“By the way, how much is gas 
in Mississippi?” 

“Twenty-four cents,” calmly re- 
plied the atttendant. 
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You Can't Get Away from It! 


It must be a difficult thing for 
those who have rejected faith in God 
and for those who have abandoned 
faith in God after accepting it, as 
well as for those persons who are liv- 
ing contrary to what faith demands 
of them, to face in their minds the 
fact of the resurrection of Christ. 

The resurrection of Christ is one 
of those hard, inescapable, insur- 
mountable facts of history that draw 
back every veil that hides the spirit- 
ual world and leave men no choice 
but to look directly and clearly into 
what we may call the world of God. 
The resurrection of Christ is an event 
that makes it impossible for the hu- 
man mind to deny Christ and His re- 
ligion without deliberately assuming 
the role of a fool. This, we are sure, 
will be the outstanding fact of history 
that will be thrust before the minds 
of unbelievers and renegades from 
the true faith when they finally stand 
before God and begin to sputter vin- 
dications: “I didn’t know! I couldn’t 
believe! It wasn’t proved to me that 
I had to serve God alone.” Not a bit 
of new testimony will need to be add- 
ed to the historical proof of the 
event of the resurrection of Christ to 
silence the sputtering excuses and 
change them to a cringing admission: 
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“Yes! I knew. The resurrection of 
Christ proved it all.” 

No doubt that is the reason why 
no event in history has been handed 
down to us with more evidence, more 
testimonies, more prophetic arrange- 
ment of details to answer in advance 
the efforts men would make to wipe 
it off the slate of true history. That 
is why no mythologies of the ancient 
barbarians appear more ridiculous 
and perverse than the volumes upon 
volumes that men have written to ex- 
plain away the story of the resurrec- 
tion. They have merely chipped, with 
child-sized implements, at the moun- 
tain of granite that is the story of the 
resurrection of Christ — the moun- 
tain barring their way to freedom 
from all divine authority and religion. 
The face of the mountain has scarce- 
ly been scarred. 

The reality of the soul and of God, 
the existence of a heaven and a hell, 
the key to the mystery of pain, the 
accountability of man.for his actions 
and the dependence of his happiness 
on Christ, are all bound up in the 
reality of the resurrection of Christ. 
There is no man who cannot know, 
since the resurrection of Christ, that 
for him it must be Christ and His 
religion — and all of Christ and all 
of His religion — or eternal suicide. 
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Children and TV 

The problem of television control 
is a difficult one, as most parents can 
testify. There can be no question 
about the fact that this medium of 
communication has tremendous in- 
fluence upon children. If no control 
is exercised by parents, both studies 
and sleep suffer, not to mention the 
fact that some programs are clearly 
unsuitable for little ones. To allow 
children to look at TV during most 
of their waking hours at home is 
clearly an abuse. To let them see 
everything that is shown indiscrim- 
inately may easily become a serious 


danger. 


The International Catholic Asso- 
ciation for Radio and Television, 
with headquarters in Fribourg, Swit- 
zerland, recently issued a code de- 
signed to help parents deal with this 
problem. Here is a summary of the 
points it recommends: 

1. TV viewing should never exceed 
two hours a day. An hour and a half 
should be the ordinary maximum 
time allowed. 

2. “Horror” programs must be for- 
bidden at any age. 

3. The idea must not develop that 
all members of the family have an 
equal right to view all programs. 
Younger members of the family must 
be brought to understand that just 
as they are not allowed wine or cof- 
fee at table, so certain TV programs 
are normally reserved for grown-ups. 

4. TV has no place at meal times. 

5. Parents should agree beforehand 
on the choice of programs for chil- 
dren to watch. Do not argue about it 
in front of the children, either before 
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or after the program. Turn unsuit- 
able programs off, explaining the 
reason frankly. Train the child not to 
become a passive receiver. Awaken 
his appreciation and reaction. Grad- 
ually, through the example of. the 
parents, the child will learn to make 
his own choice. 

6. Parents and teachers should 
give TV producers their positive ap- 
preciation, congratulations—and not 
only recriminations and condemna- 
tions. Send a card occasionally to the 
program director, marking your ap- 
proval or disapproval. Insist that in 
any general TV policy those respon- 
sible do not forget that TV is pri- 
marily viewed in homes. Demand this 
consideration for the family atmos- 
phere, particularly in Saturday and 
Sunday programs. 

7. Parents should demand for chil- 
dren program times which respect the 
schedule of family life, and which are 
scheduled before normal bedtime 
hours. 


Boy Saviour 

Parents and those in charge of 
youth are sometimes heard to com- 
plain that modern youth is charac- 
terized by a disregard for authority. 
In former days, obedience was recog- 
nized as a duty, even though it was 
not always practiced. But today’s 
teen-agers and even younger children 
are inclined to flout the very princi- 
ple of authority, and to feel that the 
virtue of obedience is outmoded. 

As a means of counteracting this 
false idea, the example of Christ as 
a child and as a youth can certainly 
be pointed to with profit. It is in fact 
most remarkable that He who was 
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God, and Whose wisdom infinitely 
exceeded that of Mary, His mother, 
and Joseph, His foster father, should 
nevertheless be content for so many 
years to be obedient. The Gospels 
are mostly silent about His childhood 
and youth; in just one phrase those 
years are summed up by St. Luke: 
“He was subject to them.” 


Worthy of note in this connection 
is the Boy Saviour Movement, which 
has its headquarters at St. Francis 
Xavier College, 30 West 16th St., 
New York, 11, New York. This or- 
ganization, which is pointed to chil- 
dren of grade school age, had its 
origin in these two factors: 

1. Children are failing in rever- 
ence to their parents and obedience 
to lawful authority. 

2. The Boy Saviour was most rev- 
erent to Mary and Joseph, and most 
obedient to lawful authority. 

Children who join the Boy Saviour 
movement are asked to make this 
pledge: 

“I pledge allegiance to the Boy 
Saviour, my Captain. To Him I offer 
every thought, word and action in 
humble reparation. I promise obedi- 
ence to lawful authority and kindness 
to my companions, so that, growing 
in years, I may also grow in grace 
before God and men.” 


Parents and teachers who desire 
further information on the Boy Savi- 
our movement as well as appropriate 
prayer leaflets, may write to the Na- 
tional Director, Rev. Anthony Russo- 
Alesi, S.J., at the address given 
above. Thus they can help achieve 
the wish of Pope Pius XII who, in 
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blessing the movement, expressed the 
hope that “it may be practiced not 
only in America, but in every part 
of the Catholic world.” 


Now a Word from 
the Groom! 

When two young people marry, it 
might cause some lifting of eyebrows 
and wide-eyed stares, but it would 
be highly commendable and carry a 
powerful, lasting lesson, if the young 
man, for example, would step back 
a few paces from the girl of his 
choice, look at her with some cool- 
ness and much calmness and say to 
her: “Look, my dear girl, this deci- 
sion we are about to make is going 
to last a long, long time. So let’s get 
this straight. I believe firmly that I 
am free to love you or not to love 
you, just as you are free to love me 
or not to love me. But here and now, 
with full knowledge of what I am do- 
ing, with as full a knowledge as I can 
have of what married life means in 
all its less pleasant details, and with 
full freedom of choice, I choose to 
love you, to love you now and to 
keep on loving you as long as we live, 
no matter what may happen in the 
years to come. And I expect you, my 
dear, to make the same kind of free 
and understanding choice to love me 
and to keep on loving me as long as 
we live. I make this free choice to 
love you and to keep on loving you 
in marriage because I am convinced 
that married life is the way in which 
God wants both of us to serve Him 
here on earth and the way which will 
lead us and our children to heaven.” 

Yes, it might be a bit of a shock 
to most people at the wedding if a 
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bridegroom were to get that little 
speech off his chest just before the 
marriage ceremony. But he makes 
just about the same statement when 
he says in the words of the marriage 
ritual, “I take you for my lawful 
wife, to have and to hold, from this 
day forward, for better, for worse, 
for richer, for poorer, in sickness 
and in health, until death do us part.” 


Help for Unwed Mothers 

One of the great acts of Christian 
charity is the care given by the 
Church to unwed mothers and their 
babies. We pass on these points 
made by Father Edward C. Tuchek, 
director of the Catholic Service Bur- 
eau of Lincoln, Nebraska, in a bro- 
chure sent to the priests of the 
diocese. 

1. Marriage is not usually the 
answer to the problem. Oftentimes 
the parents demand immediate mar- 
riage, and sometimes the boy and 
girl are pressured by the parents or 
by the situation into an unwise mar- 


riage. The sacrament of matrimony 
is never a punishment for moral 
transgression. There should be no 
thought of marriage unless the cou- 
ple had been going together and had 
been considering marriage even apart 
from the pregnancy. 

2. The pastor must assure the par- 
ents as well as the boy and girl that 
there is a moral, sensible and confi- 
dential solution to the problem. 

3. The Catholic Welfare Agency 
of each diocese offers these services: 

a. pre and post-natal care of the 
mother and baby. 

b. delivery of a child in a hospital 
by a competent obstetrician. 

c. counsel to the mother about the 
future of her child. (Mothers are not 
forced to give up the child.) 

d. rehabilitation and emotional ad- 
justment of the mother. 

e. Opportunity to gain self-respect. 

f. possibility to continue her school 
work during confinement. 

g. spiritual guidance and oppor- 
tunities to receive the sacraments 
frequently. 





IN PRAISE OF VIRTUE 


Where there is charity and wisdom, there is neither fear nor ignorance. 
Where there is patience and humility, there is neither anger nor loss 


of composure. 


Where there is poverty borne with joy, there is neither grasping nor 


hoarding. 


Where there is quiet and meditation, there is neither worry nor dis- 


sipation. 


Where there is the fear of the Lord to guard the gateway, there the 


Enemy can get no hold for an entry. 


Where there is mercy and discernment, there is neither luxury nor a 


hardened heart. 
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St. Francis of Assissi 
Way of St. Francis 
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THE PRACTICE OF THE LOVE OF JESUS CHRIST 


Chapter V—Love is Patient 


By St. Alphonsus Liguori 
Translated by 
C. D. McEnniry, C.SS.R. 


E HAVE been placed on earth 
( to win a reward; and that 
means we are on earth to suffer. Our 
true and lasting home is heaven, 
where God has prepared for us eter- 
nal rest and joy. In comparison with 
eternity, our life on earth is quite 
brief, but during that short time of 
trial we have much to suffer. 


“Man, born of woman, living for 
a short time, is filled with many mis- 
eries.” (Job 14:1) Men must suffer; 
all men must suffer. Be they just or 
sinners, each one must carry his 
cross. He that carries his cross with 
patience will be saved; he that car- 
ris his cross with impatience will be 
lost. The selfsame miseries, says St. 
Augustine, send one person to heav- 
en and another to hell. The test of 
suffering, he says, separates the chaff 
from the grain in the Church of 
God; whoever humbles himself un- 
der tribulation and conforms his will 
to the will of God, is wheat for the 
heavenly granaries; whoever, in pride 
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and anger resists and thereby loses 
God is chaff for the fires of hell. 

On the day of judgment, in order 
to receive the happy sentence of the 
predestined, our life must be found 
comformable to the life of Jesus 
Christ. “For whom He foreknew, He 
also predestinated to be made com- 
formable to the image of His Son.” 
(Rom. 8:29) For this end the eter- 
nal Word came down into this world, 
to teach us by His example how to 
carry the crosses God sends us. 
“Christ suffered for us, leaving you 
an example, that you should follow 
His steps.” (I Peter 2:21) Thus 
Jesus Christ wished to suffer in or- 
der to give us courage in our suf- 
ferings. 


The life of Jesus Christ was a life 
of ignominy and pain. The prophet 
called our Redeemer “despised and 
the most abject of men, a man of 
sorrows.” (Isaias 53:3) Despised 
and treated as the least of men, a 
man of sorrows! Yes, because the 
life of Jesus Christ was filled with 
sufferings and sorrows. 

As God has treated His beloved 
Son, so also does He treat everyone 
that He loves and receives as a son. 
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“For whom the Lord loveth, He chas- 
tiseth, and He scourgeth every son 
whom He receiveth.” (Heb. 12:6) 
One day the Lord said to St. There- 
sa: “I want you to know that the 
souls that are dearest to My Father 
are the souls afflicted by the greatest 
sufferings.” Therefore, whenever she 
was in pain, she was wont to declare 
that she would not exchange her 
cross for all the treasures of the 
world. After her death she appeared 
to a person and revealed that she 
enjoyed a great reward in heaven, 
not so much for the good works she 
had performed, as for the sufferings 
she had willingly borne for the love 
of God, and that, if anything could 
make her wish to return to this 
world, it would be the desire to suf- 
fer still more for God. 


He that loves God and suffers at 
the same time, gains twofold merit 
for heaven. St. Vincent de Paul says 
that to be without suffering in this 
world should be counted the greatest 
misfortune. He adds that a society 
or an individual that has nothing to 
suffer, but is applauded by every- 
body, is riding to a fall. St. Francis 
of Assisi, on the day he spent with- 
out suffering, feared that God had 
forgotten him. St. John Chrysostom 
writes that when God gives a man 
the grace to suffer He does him a 
greater favor than if He had con- 
ferred upon him the power to raise 
the dead, because, in working mira- 
cles, man is made a debtor to God, 
but in suffering, God makes Him- 
self debtor to man. He adds that if 
one, who suffers something for God, 
receives nothing in return but the 
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grace to suffer for God, he has al- 
ready a great recompense. For this 
reason he thought St. Paul received 
a greater grace when he was thrown 
into chains than when he was rapt 
into the third heaven. 


“But patience hath a_ perfect 
work.” (James 1:4) Which means 
that nothing pleases God more than 
to see a soul suffering with patience 
all the crosses He sends. Love makes 
the lover similar to the beloved. St. 
Francis de Sales says every wound 
of the Redeemer is a mouth telling 
us how to suffer. This is the science 
of the saints — to suffer valiantly 
for Jesus. By so doing we shall 
quickly become saints ourselves. 
Whoever loves Jesus Christ wishes 
to be like Jesus Christ — poor, 
abused and despised. St. John saw all 
the saints “clothed with white robes, 
and palms in their hands.” (Apoc. 
7:9) The palm is the sign of mar- 
tyrdom. But since not all the saints 
are martyrs, how is it that all are car- 
rying palms? St. Gregory gives the 
answer: all the saints have really 
been martyrs, either by the sword or 
by patience. Hence he adds: “We 
too can become martyrs without the 
sword, if we practice patience.” 


Precisely in this consists the merit 
of a soul that loves Jesus Christ — 
in loving and in suffering. Hear what 
the Lord said to St. Theresa: “Do 
you imagine, my daughter, that mer- 
it consists in enjoyment? No, it con- 
sists in suffering and in loving. Look 
at My own life, entirely filled with 
suffering. Believe Me, My daughter, 
the soul My Father loves more, to 
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that one He sends the greater pains, 
and the greatness of the pains is 
proportionate to the greatness of His 
love. Look at My wounds; all that 
you suffer will never come near to 
what I suffered from them. It is fool- 
ish to imagine that My Father ad- 
mits to His friendship souls that lead 
a life of ease and enjoyment.” And 
then St. Theresa adds for our encour- 
agement: “God never sends a cross 
without sending at once a reward for 
carrying it.” 


Jesus Christ appeared one day to 
Blessed Baptista Varani and said that 
He gives three favors to the souls He 
loves: the first is to avoid sin; the 
second, which is greater, is to per- 
form good works; the third, which 
is the greatest of all, is to suffer for 
His love. St. Theresa said that when- 
ever one does something for God, 
God rewards it by sending suffering. 
That is why the saints, whenever they 
have to undergo some suffering, 
give thanks to God. St. Louis of 
France tried to free the Holy Land 
from the Turks. But they defeated 
him and took him prisoner. He aft- 
erward said: “I rejoice and thank 
God more for the patience He gave 
me during my imprisonment than if 
I had conquered the whole world.” 
On the death of her husband, Eliza- 
beth of Thuringia was driven into 
exile together with her son, where 
she was left homeless and abandoned 
by all. She went to a Franciscan 
monastery and had the monks sing 
a Te Deum in thanksgiving to God 
for having granted her the favor to 
suffer something for His love. 
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St. Joseph Calasanctius used to 
say: “All suffering is trivial when it 
enables us to gain heaven.” And be- 
fore him the apostle had said: “The 
sufferings of this time are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory to 
come that shall be revealed in us.” 
(Rom. 8:18) It would be great gain 
to suffer during our whole life all 
the pains that all the martyrs have 
ever suffered in order to experience 
for one single moment the joys of 
paradise; then with what eagerness 
should we not embrace all our cross- 
es, knowing as we do that by bearing 
them patiently during this short life, 
we shall merit to partake of the de- 
lights of heaven for ever and ever! 
“That, which is at present momen- 
tary and light of our tribulation, 
worketh for us above measure ex- 
ceedingly an eternal weight of glory.” 
(II Cor. 4:17) 


St. Agapito, a lad of tender years, 
when threatened by the tyrant to have 
his head burned with a red hot hel- 
met, replied: “And what better for- 
tune than to have my head destroyed 
here in order to see it crowned in 
paradise!” This thought is what made 
St. Francis sing: “There I hope such 
meed of gain, that here I cherish 
every pain.” 


UT whoever longs for the crown 

in the next world must learn 

to combat and suffer in this. “If we 
suffer, we shall also reign.” (II Tim. 
2:12) Without merit, no reward; and 
without patience, no merit. “He is 
not crowned except he contend law- 
fully.” (2 Tim. 2:5) And he that 
battles with the most patience shall 
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have the most glorious crown. Mark 
this contrast. Worldlings, when there 
is question of the goods of this world, 
try by all means possible to get pos- 
session of all they can; when there 
is question of eternal goods, they 
say: “Oh, any old corner in heaven 
is good enough for me!” The saints 
speak a different language. In this 
world they are satisfied with any- 
thing; indeed they often deliberately 
renounce what they already own, but 
they try to lay up treasures in heaven 
as much as they can. Tell me: which 





of the two shows more common 
sense? 


But even in this world, the man 
who suffers with the most patience 
enjoys the most peace. St. Philip Neri 
used to say that in this world there 
is no purgatory: there is either heav- 
en or hell; he that suffers with pa- 
tience enjoys heaven, he that does 
not, endures hell. And that is true; 
for, as St. Theresa writes, whoever 
reaches out and embraces the cross 
no longer feels its weight. 





and other causes combined. 
age group. 
aged 5-74. Falls are No. 2. 


a year. 


than other patients. 


is killed every six minutes. 


talking. 


anything. 





STAY ALIVE! 
Accidents know no peer as a killer of young people, the National Safety 
Council reports. It cites this evidence: 
More persons 15-24 years of age die in accidents than from all diseases 
Accidents are the leading cause of death among persons in the 1-36 
The motor vehicle is the No. 1 accidental death-dealer among persons 


The Council says accidents cost the nation nearly 12 billion dollars 


Nearly one in three hospital emergency-room patients is an accident 
victim. Accident victims spend more time in the hospital, on the average, 


An American is hurt in an accident every three seconds. One person 


“These are pretty shocking statistics,” the Council said. “They cer- 
tainly emphasize the urgent need for keeping a sharp eye out for hazards.” 


If you do anything worth talking about, let somebody else do the 


The average man never forgets a friend — if the friend owes him 
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300K REVIEWS 


THOMAS TOBIN, C.SS.R. 


We recommend that books listed or reviewed in THE LIGUORIAN be 
‘purchased at your local bookstore. If you cannot obtain the book in 
that way, you may write to THE LIGUORIAN for further information. 


The Church and the Suburbs Andrew M. Greeley 


A young priest who is a curate in a suburban parish and 
who evidently has read widely in sociology is the author 
of these essays on The Church and the Suburbs. He is as 
quick to point out the good as he is to enumerate the bad 
characteristics of the new suburban culture. The five sec- 
tions of the book indicate the scope: 1. The Suburban Ex- 

@ pansion; 2. The Church and the Suburbs; 3. The Family and 
the Suburbs; 4. Suburban Humanism; 5. The Suburban 
Apostolate. Father Greeley presents in lucid fashion the 
findings of contemporary sociology as well as his own ob- 
servations on the nature, goals and opportunities of sub-. 
urbia. An excellent book to stimulate the suburban man 
and woman to take stock of themselves as human persons, 
parents and Catholics. 

(Sheed and Ward, $3.50) 


The God-Man Jesus Frank Dell’ Isola 


The author of this book has united the material from the 
four Gospels into one continuous narrative. The text used 
is the very understandable translation by Kleist and Lilly @ 
made from the Greek New Testament. A good Scriptural 
version of the life of Christ. 
(Bruce, $3.75) 
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LIVES OF THE SAINTS 


The Curé of Ars and His Cross 
Jean De La Varende 
Jane Wynne Saul, translator 
Of the writing of lives of the Curé of Ars there is no end. 
The present book, written by the French author, Jean De La 
Varende, is a simple tale told by one who knows well the 
peasant stock from which St. John Vianney came. It is not 
a complete biography, but a charming portrait of the saint. 
The translation, in places, reads a bit awkwardly. We wel- 
come this new volume from the New York office of the well- 
known publishing house of Desclee and Co. 
(Desclee and Co., $3.75) 


St. Joan of Arc John Beevers 

John Beevers, of the B.B.C., has produced a very readable 
portrait of St. Joan of Arc. He is able to make her live as 
a person as well as to present an understandable account 
of her trial and death. He is quite objective in his evaluation 
of the tangled skein of motives that clouded the trial. He is 
not afraid to come to grips with real difficulties such as 
Joan’s refusal to accept the Church Militant by her persistent @ 
appeal to “her voices” from heaven. It is noted, too, that 
Joan was proclaimed a virgin saint and not a martyr saint. 
An extremely well-written book that this reviewer considers 
a fine presentation of Joan and her cause. Those who know 
little of Joan will find this a very clear and enlightening 
book; those who are acquainted with Joan will enjoy this 
fresh approach by a talented writer. 
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(Hanover House, $3.50) 


Catholic Reformer Paul H. Hallett 

St. Cajetan of Thiene, the founder of the Theatine Congre- 
gation, was one of the leaders in the reform movement with- 
in the Catholic Church in reaction to the revolt of the Prot- 
estant Reformation. St. Cajetan’s life paralleled the life span 
of Martin Luther; his constructive activity contrasted in 
many important ways with the destructive method of Luther. 
By his own personal life as well as by the work of the reli- 
gious community he established, St. Cajetan merited the 
title of Catholic Reformer. It is interesting to note that in the 
first 244 years of the existence of the Theatines there were 
only 4,500 priests, but about one third of this number be- 
came bishops. Paul H. Hallett, a veteran journalist of the 
Denver Register, has produced a scholarly, readable and 
interesting life of St. Cajetan. 


(Newman Press, $3.75) 
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Saint Dominic Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. 
This is the first book by an American author to appear 
in the Cross and Crown Series of Spirituality. Sister Mary 
Jean draws upon earlier books to give a portrait of the per- 
sonality and work of the founder of the Dominican Order. @ 
The author of the delightful Shepherd’s Tartan has assem- 
bled the facts and legends about St. Dominic into a read- 
able narrative. 


(Herder, $3.25) 


Athlete of Christ Marie McSwigan 
To the casual observer St. Nicholas of Flue is a most 
unusual saint. A married man and father of ten children, 
he left his happy home to become a hermit. He became the 
national hero of his native Switzerland and even non-Cath- 
olics rejoiced in his canonization. He died in 1487 and was 
@ canonized in 1947. Marie McSwigan spent time in the St. 
Nicholas part of Switzerland in research for her biography. 
There is an abundance of contemporary reporting on the 
life of the strange man whose personality comes down to us 
through the centuries. A well-written explanation of this 

saint who is little known outside his own country. 
(Newman Press, $3.25) 


St. Vincent de Paul M. V. Woodgate 
M. V. Woodgate, the author of several biographies of 
famous French Church personalities, has written her first 
biography in St. Vincent de Paul. A gentle man whose life 
was filled with exciting drama from the time he was cap- 
tured as a slave by the Tunisian pirates, Vincent de Paul 
is seen as a man whose life was gradually turned in the @ 
direction of spiritual assistance for the poor. He founded 
the zealous Congregation of the Missions to preach missions 
to the poor as well as to train candidates for the priesthood. 
This short life catches the spirit of Vincent de Paul as well 
as the important details of his life. 
(Newman Press, $2.75) 


St. Jerome Charles C. Mierow 
One of the most human of all the Fathers of the Church 
was St. Jerome. He had intense loyalty in his friendships as 
well as strong anger in his quarrels and controversies. Dr. 
® Charles C. Mierow, professor of classical languages and 
literature at Colorado College, has the background for this 
work on the great classical and Biblical scholar. A field trip 
to Bethlehem enables him to give additional color to this 
biography. A clear portrait of this fascinating personality. 
(Bruce Publishing Co., $3.50) 
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BEST SELLERS 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 





MOST POPULAR 
(Not necessarily approved. Roman 
numeral indicates a moral rating ac- 
cording to categories used in general 
list.) 
Advise and Consent (IIb)—Drury 
Exodus (IIb)—Uris 
The War Lover (III)—Hersey 
Dear and Glorious Physician (IIa) 
—Caldwell 
Hawaii (IIb)—Michener 
The Darkness and the Dawn (Ila) 
—Costain 
The Devil’s Advocate (Ila)—West 
The Cave (III)—Warren 
The Mansion (III)—Faulkner 
The Thirteenth Apostle (IIa)—Vale 
Too Many Ghosts (IIa)—Gallico 
A Fever in the Blood (IIb)—Pear- 
son 
Station Wagon in Spain (I)—Keyes 











I. Suitable for general reading: 

Undercover Teacher—Allen 

The Edge of Things—Barrett 

The Watercress Girl—Bates 

The City That Would Not Die— 
Collier 

The World Beneath the City—Daley 

A Woman Clothed With the Sun— 
Delaney 

Meeting With Japan—Maraini 

Murder Out of School—Ross 

The Graces of Ballykeen—Troy 

Man of the World—Vanderbilt 

Mark Twain Tonight—Holbrook 

The Liberation of the Philippines— 
Morison 

The Lives of Ange de Joyeuse and 
Benet Canfield—Brousse 

Off and Running—Corum 

In All Conscience—Gardiner 
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Christmas Gift—Keyes 

Cook, My Darling Daughter— 
Knopf 

The Changing Sky—Lewis 

How to Be a Swell Guy—Mikes 

Christmas at Monticello—Miller 

Family Reunion—Norris 

The Longest Day: D-Day—Ryan 

American Catholics—Scharper 

The Rescuers—Sharp 

Book of the Outdoors—Sports Illus- 
trated Editors 

A Moose in the Hoose—Sullivan 

Tammy Tell Me True—Sumner 

The Fabulous Showman—Wallace 

Mary, Mother of Faith—Weiger 

Virus Hunters—Williams 

The Negro Vanguard—Bardolph 

The Joy of Music—Bernstein 

These Were Our Years—Brook- 
houser 

The Way I See It—Cantor 

The Small Mosaics of Mr. & Mrs. 
Engel—Collinge 

Sonia, Je t’Adore—Daninos 

Autobiography—DeMille 

Prospects of a Golden Age—Dos 
Passos 

An American Epic: I—Hoover 

True Love, True Love—Hubler 

America, the Vincible—Hughes 

The Great Command—Jones 

La Guardia 1882-1933—Mann 

Angels in Hell’s Kitchen— 
McConnon 


II. Suitable only for adults: 
A. Because of advanced style and 
contents: 
Fundamentals of Guided Missiles— 
Air Training Command 

The Strange One—Bodsworth 
Broadway’s Best: 1959—Chapman 
Concrete: Crime—Coles 
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The Prophet Unarmed: Trotsky 
1921-1929—Deutscher 

Venetian Blind—Haggard 

The Man Who Followed Women— 
Hitchens 

Certain Harvest—Knight 

Beat on a Damask Drum—Martin 

Beria’s Gardens—Parvilahti 

The Sailcloth Shroud—Williams 

Diminishing Returns—Withers 

Stalin and the Soviet Communist 
Party—A vtorkhanov 

Law as Large as Life—Curtis 

The West Point Atlas of American 
Wars—Esposito 

My Earth, My Sky—Gilligan 

Catholic Reformer—Hallet 

The Unfinished Country—Lerner 

The Military Legacy of the Civil 
War—Luvaas 

The Shaping of a Battle— 
Montgomery 

Easy Prey—Bell 

The Coming Political Breakthrough 
—Bowles 

Triumph in the West—Bryant 

War for the Moon—Caidin 

Marked Man—Carmichael 

Swing Away, Climber—Carr 

James Joyce—Ellmann 

Death Casts a Long Shadow— 
Gilbert 

Jazz—Hentoff & McCarthy 

Crisis of the House Divided—Jaffa 

Conquest of Age—Lambert 

The West-Going Heart—Ruggles 

The Warsaw Heresy—Schneider- 
man 

The Piebald Standard—Simon 

Power and Morality—Sorokin & 
Lunden 

The Yellow Wind—Stevenson 

One Chinese Moon—Wilson 

It Takes One to Know One— 
Adams 

The Third Rose—Brinnin 

Back to Berlin—Carleton 


April, 1960 


The Secret World—Deriabin & 
Gibney 

So What Else Is New—Gardner 

Vatican Diplomacy—Graham 

The Anger of Achilles—Graves 

Admirals in Collision—Hough 

Mankind in the Making—Howells 

The John Franklin Letters— 
Franklin 

You Are All Alone—Kovago 

Jeremy Todd—Maule 


. Because of immoral incidents which 


do not, however, invalidate the 
book as a whole: 

Murder in Black Letter—Anderson 

If It Moves, Salute It!—Duncan 

May This House Be Safe from 
Tigers—King 

Cher Papa—Kohner 

Wilder Stone—Leggett 

Enough Good Men—Mercer 

Welcome, Honorable Visitors— 
Raspail 

A Multitude of Men—Smith 

False Coin—Swados 

The Crime—Longstreet 

The Military & Industrial Revolu- 
tion of Our Time—Sternberg 

So Wild the Heart—Trease 

S.0.P.H.1.A.—Boulle 

The Saint to the Rescue—Charteris 

Ten Great Mysteries—Haycraft & 
Beechcroft 

Mme. Maigret’s Own Case— 
Simenon 

The Time of the Peaches—Granit 

Hawaii—Michener 


III, Permissible for the discriminating 


adult: 
Where the Boys Are—Swarthout 
The Stature of Man—Wilson 
Second Sight—Bigman 
The Lost Europeans—Litvinoff 
The Night Cometh—O’Donnell 


IV. Not recommended to any reader: 


The Wanton Boys—Oliver 
The Caretakers—Telfer 
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LUCID 


“May I have the afternoon off to 
go shopping with my wife?” 
“Certainly not!” 
“Thank you, sir!” 
e 


Doctor: “I’ve examined you thor- 
oughly and think all you need is a 
good rest.” 

Mrs. Jones: “But I feel I need some 
medicine. Why don’t you look at my 
tongue?” 

Doctor: “That needs a rest too.” 


The boss called the new stenographer 
into his office. “Miss Smith,” he said, 
“you're the best-looking girl we ever 
had working in this office.” 

“You dress well,” the boss continued, 
“you make a good impression on the 
public, and your deportment is of the 
highest.” 

“Oh, thank you!” she said. “Your 
compliments are very pleasing.” 

“Enjoy them to the fullest,” replied 
the boss, “because we are now going 
to discuss your spelling, punctuation 
and typing.” 

e 

The woman appeared at the ticket 
window for the sixth time. 

“Er—” she said, “when does the 
next train leave for Memphis?” 

“It leaves at 2:48, madam,” an- 
swered the agent with a trace of annoy- 
ance. “I have told you that six times 
during the past half hour.” 

“I know you have, sir,” replied the 
woman, “but Johnny likes to see you 
come to the window. He says it re- 
minds him of the zoo.” 
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NTERVALS 


Proof that it is a woman’s world: 

When a man is born, people ask: 
“How is the mother?” 

When he marries, they exclaim: 
“What a lovely bride!” 

When he dies they inquire: “How 
much did he leave her?” 


Teacher: “Jimmy, are you eating 
candy or chewing gum?” 

Jimmy: “Neither. I’m soaking a 
prune to eat at recess.” 


“I don’t like all the flies in here,” 
grumbled the dissatisfied patron of a 
restaurant. 

“Point out the ones you don’t like,” 
returned the proprietor, “and I'll evict 
them.” 

e 


Neighbor boy: “Mister, my dad 
wants to borrow your corkscrew.” 

Neighbor: “Okay, sonny, you run 
along. I'll bring it over.” 


“And your age?” asked the lady 
lawyer. 

“About the same as yours,” replied 
the lady witness. 





FILE 18 
People become quieter when 
they get older. They have more to 
keep quiet about. 
e 
The best cure for unruly heir is 
a hairbrush. 
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TYPED BY READING 


The reading habits of individuals are important indices to the kind of 
character they possess. Human beings are so made that they cannot help 
being influenced by the ideas they bring into their minds. The most effective 
source of ideas is reading. A person can be moved to read for one of three 
purposes and his purpose will designate the kind of reading matter he chooses. 
Conversely if you know the kind of reading a person does, you will know 
his purpose and a great deal about his character. 


First of all, reading can be used as a means of acquiring knowledge, of 
improving one’s education, of spiritualizing one’s outlook, of preparing one- 
self to face the tasks and problems of daily life. This holds both for improving 
one’s temporal lot (reading to be able to hold down a better position, or to 
increase one’s efficiency in a job) and for increasing one’s eternal happiness 
by growing in holiness and virtue. This is the most perfect goal of reading. 
Any person whose reading consists of instructive material, both in the tem- 


poral and eternal sense, will inevitably be a person of strong and worthwhile 
character. 


Secondly, reading can be used as a means of recreation and entertainment. 
Reading the newspapers, popular (but respectable) magazines, entertaining 
novels, etc., is usually done primarily for the sake of amusement. What many 
people do not know is that this purpose can easily be combined with the first 
one mentioned above. One who confines his reading to comics, sports and 
picture magazines is wasting a wonderful opportunity. His mental growth 
will be at a standstill. He could find more pleasure, and at the same time 
profit, in reading things that are instructive while they are entertaining. 


Thirdly, reading can be used as a means of escape from reality, as a 
gratification of instincts that need discipline rather than encouragement. This 
escapist reading is made a means of compensating for what a person looks 
upon as the cruel injustices he is forced to endure from the world. Inveterate 
readers of sexy novels, of “true love story” types of magazines, of “under- 
the-counter” publications, are usually trying to escape the humdrum but im- 


portant duties of their daily lives. They often graduate from escapism into 
neuroticism. 


(This is a chapter from the booklet, HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR DIS- 
POSITION. A copy of the booklet may be obtained by sending twenty-five 
cents to LIGUORIAN PAMPHLETS, Liguori, Missouri. Write to the same 
address for a complete list of our pamphlets.) 





believe that many of our subscribers do not 
realize how much it means, in labor-saving for the 
subscription office and in morale-boosting for the editors, 
if our readers renew their subscriptions promptly when 
the time comes to do so. 


It requires many hours of work to keep expiring and 
expired subscriptions separate from the paid-up file, and 
then to dig out the addresses of the hundreds who are 
late in sending in a renewal of their subscription. 


So—if your renewal of The Liguorian is due or over- 
due, give us all a lift by sending it in promptly—today! 
And if you want to add a subscription for a friend, use 
the form below. 


Name 





Address 
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(| Here Is $5.00 for a Three-Year Subscription 
Outside United States — $6.00 


_| Here Is $2.00 for a One-Year Subscription 
Outside United States — $2.25 


Mail to 
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Liguori, Missouri 





